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The Month 


APPILY for him, Mr. Mussolini is not one of those 

restless souls who don’t know what they want and 
won’t be happy until they get it. He knows precisely 
what he wants: not an Italia irredenta, but a Roma irri- 
denta; and he knows that one of the things needful to 
further this extravagant ambition is war, and one of the 
things needful for war is man-power. Munitions are also 
necessary, of course, and Italy is notably lacking in raw 
materials for these. But raw materials may be had by 
judicious alliance with some other Power—let us say 
Great Britain, for example. The English papers at pres- 
ent are rather outspoken in their expectation of a war 
with the United States. In such a contingency, there 
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might be a good prospect of gain for Italian imperialism 
in an alliance with Great Britain; and “nations in gen- 
eral,” as John Jay remarked, “will go to war whenever 
there is a prospect of getting anything by it.” The Ital- 
ian Government demonstrated the truth of this dictum 
in 1914. Italy—excepting of course the Italian people— 
did very well out of that venture; why not another? 


OR Mussolini’s purpose, then, men are necessary; not 

good men, or intelligent men, or cultivated men, but 
many men. So it is not surprising to find him declaring 
against the modern tendency to smaller families with all 
the fervor which marked the late Theodore Roosevelt’s 
fulminations against “race suicide.” It is a great mis- 
take, he says, to assume that quality is preferable to 
number in the citizens of a State, From the imperialist 
point of view it certainly is. On the question of popula- 
tion, as on most other questions, the imperialist and 
the humanist viewpoints have little in common. Impe- 
rialism represents the interest of the exploiting class; it 
postulates the existence of a mass of human material, 
exploitable as soldiers and labor-motors. Humanism rep- 
resents the spiritual interest of mankind; it postulates the 
existence, not necessarily of many people but of mature 
and healthy people, of civilized people, if one will, accord- 
ing to Matthew Arnold’s definition of civilization. To 
the imperialist, naturally, number is everything and 
quality is nothing; to the humanist number is unimpor- 
tant and quality is everything. 


HAT really spoils the imperialist game, as il Duce 

apparently does not see, is that the economic exploi- 
tation which engenders it ultimately reaches the point 
where it defeats its own purpose. When a monopolistic 
economic system is so far advanced that a large number 
of human beings cannot find opportunities to make 4 
living even at starvation wages, an ever increasing pro- 
portion of the population is added to the ranks of the 
privileged beneficiaries of monopoly. The only differ- 
ence between this impoverished proletariat and the own- 
ing class is in the amount of the toll they can levy upon 
human labor. Economically they are as much of a dead 
weight as the idle privileged class. As this weight is 
augmented, industry breaks under the strain, and the 
whole economic and social structure tends to disintegrate. 
When this point is reached, a large population is rather 
a liability than an asset, as it was during the Roman 
decadence, and as it is at present in Great Britain, where 
a staggering proportion of the proletariat is subsisting 
on doles. 


HE decision of the Treasury Department that Mme. 

Ganna Walska does not reside where, according to 
her own testimony and that of her husband, she does 
reside, calls attention to one of the legal discrimina- 
tions which still harass the married woman. Under State 
and Federal law the woman who marries still exchanges 
for the theoretical privilege of wifehood a good many of 
her rights as an individual; among them her right to fix 
her own domicile. One wonders why women continue to 
endure such indignities—for certainly it is their own 
fault if medieval discriminations against them are still 
allowed to disfigure State and Federal statute-books. This 
is of course no logical reason why marriage should involve 
any legal disability for women that it does not involve 
for men—and vice versa, Women are citizens now; their 
votes are eagerly sought by politicians of both parties. 
The vote is worth little enough, either for men or for 
women. If it is worth anything at all it is as a mode 
of wringing concessions to justice from unwilling poli- 
ticians. Women can use that way if they will; and they 
will as soon as even a respectable minority of them at- 
tain a fitting sense of their dignity as human beings, and 
a realization that so long as the laws continue to dis- 
criminate against their sex, the dignity of every woman is 
injured by that discrimination whether she happens to be 
personally inconvenienced by it or not. 
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This Behaving World 


Behaviorism Viewed as a Laughing Philosophy for Iconoclasts 


By Scorr BUCHANAN 


1. Every body perseveres in its state of rest or 
of uniform motion in a right line, unless it is com- 
pelled to change that state by forces impressed 
thereon. 


2. The alteration of motion is ever proportional 
to the motive force impressed: and is made in the 
direction of the right line in which that force is 
impressed. 

3. To every action there is always an equal re- 
action: or the mutual actions of two bodies upon 
each other are always equal and directed to con- 
trary parts. 


F these statements express the fundamental 

assumptions of a method and system of inves- 
tigation, they are called the laws of motion. 
If you believe them, and have never had time or 
inclination to subject them to critical thought, 
they are the articles of a pseudo-metaphysical 
faith, and you are a mechanist. If “body” in- 
cludes animal and human bodies, you are also a 
behaviorist. If, in addition, the third law de- 
scribes your own behavior, you are the worthy 
follower of the inventor and propagator of a 
movement in psychology. 

This alone will be a complete critical comment 
on mechanism in general and behaviorism in par- 
ticular if you already understand the principles, 
but the chances are that you have repeated this 
statement of them for the professor of physics 
or philosophy at your Alma Mater, and have never 
since thought of Galileo apart from a stupid In- 
quisition, Newton apart from an apple tree or 
John Watson apart from contemporary attacks 
on Fundamentalist superstitions. 

As a matter of fact each of these laws has an 
incisive and unavoidable significance in any state- 
ment of the Ways of Behaviorism (John B. Wat- 
son, Harper and Brothers. $3.50). In short, you 
may believe, but you cannot understand the new 
psychology without weighing these principles on 
your intellectual scales. You will have to stretch 
your laryngeal muscles in a somewhat unusual 
way if you are a behaviorist. 

The first law states that no bodies are self- 
moved; that all bodies are moved by the impress 
of forces external to themselves. It is the fun- 
damental principle of mechanical explanation, 
first explicitly formulated in European science 
by Democritus, re-established at the beginning 
of Renaissance science, and religiously adhered 
to by scientists since that time, till fairly 
recently. In addition, it is also an important 
part of Aristotelian and scholastic tradition in 


thought, but it is usually taken to be the opening 
statement in any manifesto of revolt against that. 
tradition. It is as old as human thought. 

The theory or theories which it is supposed to 
oppose are variously called hylozoism, animism, 
vitalism, or psychism. Modern investigators of 
primitive peoples and their cultures have come 
to believe that early or savage people found the 
power of self-movement in ordinary things, or 
imputed such a power to them. For these primi- 
tives an explanation of puzzling, frightening, or 
pleasing phenomena was to be achieved by clever 
bits of detective work. The demon or spirit em- 
bodying the principle of self-movement was to be 
caught in the motive act. The science thus at- 
tained was immediately applied in rituals of wor- 
ship or propitiation. Such science was highly 
personal or social. Agriculture and the manual 
arts were then in a much more fundamental 
sense than is true at present, socialized activities. 
Not only labor, but plants, animals, tools, and 
raw material consisted of living beings. Manu- 
facture was creative and co-operative, with ad- 
mirable and fearful spirtual companions. Modern 
democratic and humanitarian attempts to hum- 
anize and socialize the world are regressive sub- 
limations of this infantile and friendly attitude 
toward the world. 


Anthropologists like to think of this temper of 
mind and behavior as congenial and fitting ad- 
justment to an agricultural phase of civilization. 
Religion in both theory and feeling is an exploita- 
tion and development of this technology. Thus, 
it comes about that Mencken,: Sinclair Lewis, and 
John Watson call this belief in self-movement and 
the salvation of souls the fundamentalism of the 
hill-billy throughout the ages. 


In literature it is allied to the more romantic 
and transcendental sort of poetry. To say that 
anything has life or a soul is to betray a tender 
mind, and probably a subsidy from a despotic or 
ecclesiastical ruling class. Lucretius, a poet with 
such suspicions, fought religion and moralism; 
the realist in fiction is doing the same today. As 
a consequence, the tender-minded have at various 
times bewailed the death of the gods, and, being 
easily persuaded, have been horrified at the 
corpse-like world that was left drained of its vital 
values. 

The mechanists, being usually ignorant of 
metaphysics, have habitually regarded what they 
took to be metaphysics as the presiding genius of 
their enemies’ camp. If they had scrutinized the 
traditional doctrines in metaphysics itself, they 
would have been comforted. In matters of ex- 
perimental science and industrial techniques the 
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great metaphysicians have always advocated 
mechanical principles, and in other matters a 
metaphysician would much rather call a truce of 
silence than argue non-mechanistic questions 
with one who is proudly ignorant of them. Even 
in the metaphysics of Aristotle and the school- 
men they would have found a more subtle mech- 
anical theory than their own and a much stronger 
apology for mechanism than their pragmatic 
rhetoric. Metaphysics sees more than machines, 
and therefore can better understand and more 
intelligently argue for mechanical principles. The 
problem of whether mechanics is ultimately sig- 
nificant in any exclusive way is still an open 
question. There have been many attempts at 
settlement of it, but none as yet is conclusive ex- 
cept for an eye of faith. 


For those who hold some one as against an- 
other such doctrine or method for science, suc- 
cess is a great authority. If practical application 
or intellectual clarity is attained in terms of a 
single theory, then that theory is something to 
be believed and fought for. 


The first law of motion fulfills both these cri- 
teria. It renders observation of the external re- 
lations of things significant, that is, intellectual- 
ly clear, and at the same time makes admirable 
rules for the operation and manipulation of such 
things as machines. In short it says that the 
time and space relations of things are essential 
to their behavior. Nature is a time and space 
machine that works by pushes and pulls. Find 
its parts and their relations and you have its 
essence. 


The second law of motion adds to the techni- 
cal advantages of the first. Set up an instru- 
ment, that is, a thing that is already understood 
mechanically, which will persevere in its own 
state of rest or uniform motion unless it is com- 
pelled to change that state by forces impressed 
upon it; bring the instrument under the influence 
of the part of nature or human nature that you 
wish to understand. The alteration of its motion 
will be proportional to the motive force im- 
pressed. The behavior of the instrument will re- 
veal the numerical quantities of the motive forces 
in the body under investigation. The exact 
quantities of pushes and pulls are recorded in the 
irregular behavior of the instrument. Here 
mathematics, the best of reason, is combined 
with sights and sounds, clearest part of our ex- 
perience, and we have measurement. The plans 
of the engineer and the handiwork of the mech- 
anic are merely translations of these into prac- 
tice. Knowing the pushes and pulls of two dif- 
ferent things makes it possible to put them to- 
gether in mutual reaction and we have a new 
machine. The third law of motion defines a suc- 
cesful machine both for measurement and work; 
with sufficient sublety you can also see in it the 
principle of reproduction in that society described 
by Samuel Butler in his “Book of Machines.” 
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Knowledge of external relations may not lead 
to the salvation of souls, as knowledge of internal 
motive forces does, but it does most certainly 
lead to a successful mechanical technology in an 
industrial society. Many have sung and will sing 
the praises of this modern success. But, on 
second thought, success is measured in terms 
of values or morals, and technologies have 
a way of producing their own values and 
displacing others. If we may trust the stud- 
ent of primitive cultures, the agricultural tech- 
nology, the animistic mythology, and religious 
ritual fulfilled the values which they created. 
They require a different set of habits and cus- 
toms from ours, involving charms, incantations, 
dances, worship, and contemplation. There were 
tyrannies of morals, politics, and ignorance which 
we associate with fundamentalism. Our own 
habits involve weighing, reading dials, manipu- 
lating, “physically,” and getting somewhere. We 
have the tyrannies of big business, centralized 
governments, cults of health, and social salvation. 
The expert takes the place of the priest, and we 
believe as we have never believed before. Not 
so long ago T. S. Eliot in reviewing Bertrand 
Russell’s What I Believe said that he did not see 
how Mr. Russell could believe so much. 

It is said that behaviorism is the crucial test 
of mechanical science. Things may be machines, 
plants may be machines, animals may be mach- 
ines without any further conclusion. But if man 
is proved to be a machine, the hill-billy point of 
view is done for. This, I suspect, does not mean 
that any metaphysical problem will be solved, 
but rather that something has been successful in 
the way of techniques and morals. In short it 
means that industrialism has been successful. 
The Ways of Behaviorism is then the statement 
of the ends and triumphant means of contempor- 
ary society and civilization. Its values, Mr. 
Watson is announcing, are adjustment, integra- 
tion, and health. We may well admit that it has 
won, and with it the theory of external relations 
that we call mechanics. 

But there are other points of view to consider 
before the victory is complete. One is the point 
of view of pure science and its methods; the 
other is a literary criticism of behaviorism. 

Behaviorism is an interesting case for both. 
Mr. Watson, both in his textbooks and his popu- 
lar versions, claims at the outset to take care of 
all the phenomena of human behavior. He then 
goes on to translate the older psychologies into 
the formula of stimulus and response. One field 
after another of both orthodox and heterodox 
psychology is reduced to reflexes and their com- 
plications, by conditioning. Instinct, habit, sen- 
sation, images, perception, thought, emotion, all 
the textbook chapter headings are present or ac- 
counted for. The experiments have been done 
over and the results recorded in new terms. All 
this has happened within the last twenty years, 
a short time for a science to grow to maturity. 
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The suspicion arises that we have nothing new 
in behaviorism, that its rise and development is 
the old story of unconscious plagiarism, On 
further scrutiny we find only one new element 
in it—the study of infants and the extension of 
psychological biography in that direction. It 
seems that Mr. Watson has illustrated the old 
psychology by readings from his instruments, 
and incidentally has created a new style in liter- 
ary psychology. This is important, but not 
what was claimed. 

Two cases will illustrate what I mean. Per- 
haps the best episode in behaviorism is the ac- 
count it gives of learning. The old theory was 
that experience produced the ‘association, dis- 
association and reassociation of ideas according to 
the Aristotelian laws of similarity, difference, 
and contiguity. That is, one habitually associ- 
ates ideas if they are similar, different, or if they 
came together in space or time. The theory of 
the conditioned reflex says that, given an initial 
reflex, either the original stimulus or response 
can be replaced with others by a sufficient num- 
ber of repetitions of artificially produced stimuli 
or responses, given simultaneously with the oc- 
currence of the original reflex. You now draw on 
your Old Gold cigarette because you once sucked 
at your mother’s breast; the process of learning 
to smoke would show a series of substituted 
stimuli and a corresponding series of substituted 
responses, each one related to the preceding one 
by having occurred a sufficient number of times 
with it. Thus all your habits are stamped into 
your organism. This sounds revolutionary, but 
it is immediately noticed that “contiguity” is 
the key notion, and further examination shows 
that any new stimulus is also related to the pre- 
vious one by a certain “similarity”? which makes 
substitution possible and a certain “difference” 
which makes it new. Mr. Watson has some in- 
teresting statistics collected by means of watches 
and mechanical counters to illustrate this prin- 
ciple of learning so fundamental in habit and 
character formation. The principle itself is 
merely a careful definition of what both he and 
his opponents mean by learning. 

The other case concerns applied behaviorism. 
It has recently been shown that the behavioristic 
account of “habit” and “character” as they are 
involved in court-of-law procedure would make 
no difference either in the detail or in the result 
of that procedure. The language only would be 
different from that of eighteenth century psy- 
chology which is still used. 

It is perhaps possible from this to offer a gen- 
eralization about scientific method, namely that 
a scientific theory by way of hypothesis and ex- 
periment is merely the attempt to render an ini- 
tial insight or hunch explicit. Results will vary 
only with the instruments, verbal fashions, and 
the temperamental interest. Scientific explanation 
is exact description, and mechanical theory is 
such description rendered explicit by means of 
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mechanical instruments . Great issues in science 
and metaphysics, such as the mechanist-vitalist 
issue, arise from choice of instruments. 


Such issues may also arise from differences in 
literary styles. At least this is an excuse for 
going on to another aspect of behaviorism that 
affects our imaginations and morals, which are 
usually more important to us than laboratory 
techniques. The suggestion for a literary criti- 
cism of behaviorism comes from a small circum- 
stance instanced by Mr. Joseph Needham in his 
Man a Machine, (Joseph Needham, W. W. Norton 
& Co. $1.00), a little book reviving echoes of the 
mechanist-vitalist controversy of the eighteenth 
century. Mr. Needham describes La Mettrie, de- 
fender of the mechanist faith in a book by the 
same title as his own, as an unconventional 
scholar who pleased as well as irritated his read- 
ers by his humor. Shortly after the publication 
of his Man a Machine, wherein the Several Sys- 
tems of Philosophers in respect to the Soul of 
Man are Examined,” there was written and pub- 
lished an anonymous answer, Man Not a Machine, 
which had even weaker arguments than other an- 
swers by famous authorities in such matters. 
Some say that La Mettrie himself wrote this book 
and that both this and the earlier one were jokes. 


Whatever the historical evidence and truth are 
for such a scandal, it is worth noting that the 
theory of mechanism has had on many occasions 
a comic effect. These occasions have often par- 
alleled the present case of Mr. Watson and his 
opponents. In short mechanism is a joke when 
it is proposed as a substitute explanation of 
things, in place of some high and awesome doc- 
trine revered both for its poetic or scientific dig- 
nity and for its long persistence in men’s minds. 
Mechanism then belongs to that species of humor 
called understatement; it is satirical and re- 
freshing. Thus Democritus speaking a doctrine 
later to be taken seriously was the laughing 
philosopher. La Mettrie made Frederick of Prus- 
sia laugh. John Watson gives the writers of de- 
bunked biography their cleansing medium. 


The proper situation for the successful mech- 
anistic joke seems to come at the time when a 
previous doctrine has some of the universal ac- 
ceptance and persuasiveness that usually belong 
to Fate. Machinery is a burlesque of such divi- 
nity. A machine is a toy fate gesticulating and 
talking out a parody on high doctrine. The 
laughter that it evokes is itself the destruction 
and debunking of the old tradition, and it sets 
men gaily at their everyday tasks. Mr. Watson’s 
behaviorism has done this to a Puritan Protest- 
ant morality, to romantic love, to the good will 
of big-mouthed business. Some of the best par- 
lor or public lecture hall jokes are simple trans- 
lations of morals into reflexes. Thought as a 
laryngeal twitch and love a visceral itch are al- 
ready covered and buried in comic glory. 

Of course, mechanism is not always funny. 
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Lucretius wrote a great epic about atoms and the 
void, not forgetting the mechanics of love mak- 
ing, and Karl Marx has become the founder of a 
religion of the economic machine. One wonders 
if and when behaviorism will take on the robes 
of fate and achieve the respect which is due it. 
There are some signs that it is losing what re- 
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spect it has. Physical science is at present veer- 
ing away from mechanism into a purer mathema- 
tical style. Pushes and pulls are going out of 
fashion and will leave, one suspects, only a litera- 
ture of economic and psychological humor behind. 
Mr. Watson is playing to the crowd, and it is the 
comedy that they like. 


Notes on Freedom 


II Acceptance in Principle 


By SuzANNE LAFOLLETTE 


N my first article I remarked that the concept 

of universal individual freedom is an essen- 
tially modern idea. That it is extremely attrac- 
tive is evident from the fact that it has been 
extremely serviceable as an ostensible objective 
of wars concerning thereal purposes of which gov- 
ernments dare not enlighten their peoples. Yet, 
in spite of the fact that it has been welcomed 
as justification for such orgies of hate and hero- 
ism as the last war, for example, it is probably 
not unjust to say that people in general have not 
much more actual sympathy with the ideal of 
freedom than have Governments. Both peoples 
and Governments, when it comes to the test, will 
accept freedom in principle and repudiate it in 
fact; the former because they do not understand 
their own interest, the latter because they un- 
derstand their own interest perfectly. 

“The only freedom,” says Mill, “which is worth 
the name, is that of pursuing our own good in 
our own way, so long as we do not attempt to 
deprive others of theirs, or impede their efforts 
to obtain it.’ The right to pursue one’s 
own good in one’s own way of course im- 
plies the right to decide for oneself in 
what one’s good consists. This is a right which 
almost no individual is ready to concede. No 
person, probably, doubts his own ability to decide 
such matters for himself; and almost none is 
willing to concede the same ability to other peo- 
ple. Back of this unwillingness lies the fear 
which, as we have seen, is the strongest enemy 
of freedom. It is not necessarily a selfish fear. 
On the contrary it may find expression in the 
purest altruism. But if one be afraid of liberty, 
the fact is not altered by the nature of the mo- 
tive. 

All cultures are Janus-faced. That face which 
looks toward the past looks toward an order of 
things with which, whatever ills it may have in- 
volved, mankind is at least familiar. That face 
which looks toward the future looks toward the 
dreaded unknown. Any change which threatens 
a present equilibrium inspires, as we have seen, 
a fear of future consequences; and few people 
will fail to think they see in unrestricted indi- 
vidual freedom a danger to the social equilibri- 
um. Hence it is that the expression, “I believe 
in freedom, but——” is one of the commonest in 


modern usage. The patriot believes in his coun- 
try, right or wrong, and therefore will contend 
that individual freedom must always be limited 
by, the requirements of the State. The religious 
person may be willing to grant the right of an- 
other individual to worship God in his own way, 
but draw the line at permitting him to profess 
atheism—like the Senatorial committee which re- 
fused to listen to Louise Bryant’s testimony on 
the Russian Revolution until she had conceded 
them a God. The prohibitionist believes that all 
people should be forbidden to indulge certain ap- 
petites which a section of the people disapprove. 
The anti-feminist and the reformer are at one, 
though for different reasons, in advocating spe- 
cial restrictions upon the freedom of women. No 
matter how unjust the restraining law, or how in- 
jurious to human dignity, there will always be 
found people to defend it, if for no other reason 
than because it is the law, and whatever is must 
of course be right. 

Every restriction upon individual freedom is 
assumed by its advocates to contribute either to 
the good of the individual himself, or to a hypo- 
thetical larger good. Let us consider the first 
of these assumptions. Any denial of the right of 
each individual to determine his own good, implies 
the delegation of that right to someone else. 
What reason is there to assume that someone 
else would be better qualified to judge in the 
matter? Even granting that there might be 
such a person, he is hardly to be discovered 
through the enactment of a law. The mere fact 
that he happened to act in an official capacity, 
with or without a mandate from a section of the 
population, would not render his judgment, or 
that of the people he represented, anything more 
than human or other than fallible. This being the 
case, unless one believe that officials, because 
they are officials, or groups in power, because 
they are in power, gain thereby a mysterious ad- 
vantage in wisdom over all persons not similarly 
situated, one must conclude that on the whole 
it is safer, as it is more in keeping with human 
dignity, to leave it to the individual to decide 
what his interests are and to pursue them in his 
own way, granting him full title to any mistakes 
he may happen to make. To quote Mill once more, 
“The modern conviction, the fruit of a thousand 
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years of experience, is, that things in which the 
individual is the person directly interested, never 
go right but as they are left to his own dis- 
cretion; and that any regulation of them by au- 
thority, except to protect the rights of others, is 
sure to be mischievous.” 


One could wish that this modern conviction 
enjoyed more general currency. It might do so, 
if it were not for two obstacles. The first is the 
fact that it is impossible for any agency of society 
to determine what the good of every individual is. 
The best it can do, even with good intentions, is 
to strike an average. It is just this aspect of 
regulation that appeals to the opponents of in- 
dividualism. It implies the social mold; it pre- 
cludes that variety of social usage which unre- 
stricted individualsm might possibly produce, and 
which to the fearful looms as chaos. 


The other obstacle is the widespread convic- 
tion, which gives power to such organizations as 
the W. C. T. U., that it is a legitimate function 
of organized society to shield individuals from 
temptation. The weak, they say, must be shielded 
from the possible consequences of their weak- 
ness; they must be protected against temptation, 
lest they yield to it. The answer is, of course, 
that what may tempt one person, or injure one 
person, may not tempt or injure another. It is 
simply impossible to legislate or regulate people 
en masse into a state of grace, if for no other 
reason than because it is impossible for any per- 
son or group of people to determine just what a 
state of grace is. Fashions change, in this as in 
other things. In the Middle Ages, one was in a 
state of grace if one was at peace with the 
Church. Nowadays, it would appear, a state of 
grace consists in being deprived of all those 
things that the organized forces of righteous- 
ness do not consider good for one—largely, one 
suspects, because one might possibly enjoy them. 
The author of Alice in the Delighted States sat- 
irizes that puritanical fear of the agreeable which 
survives so strongly in America, in an amusing 
parody of “The Walrus and the Carpenter.” I 
quote from memory: 


“The sun was shining on the earth. 

It shone with all its might. 

It did its very best to make 

The world seem gay and bright. 

And this was wrong, of course, because 
What’s pleasant isn’t right.” 


No right, probably, is more in need of asser- 
tion at present than the right of the individual 
to go to the devil in his own way, with no inter- 
ference from anyone so long as he does not 
himself interfere with the rights of other peo- 
ple. Freedom to grow unquestionably implies 
freedom to deteriorate; the two can not be sepa- 
rated. The trouble with all prohibitionists, it 
seems to me, is that they have too much belief 
in the evil propensities of human nature. If 
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they looked to social injustice instead of individ- 
ual weakness or perversity for the source of evil, 
they would perhaps cease to misdirect their ef- 
forts so mischievously, and to overrate so egre- 
giously the attractiveness of sin. ‘““What is evil,” 
says Gibran, “but good tortured by its own hun- 
ger and thirst?’ There is much confusion of 
thought on the question of prohibitive laws; a 
confusion which arises from failure to under- 
stand the proper functions of government. When 
government acts to protect the individual against 
injustice from other individuals, it acts legiti- 
mately as an umpire. When it acts to protect the 
individual against himself, it constitutes itself 
as much of a busybody as any meddling out- 
sider. 


The same thing, of course, is true of the com- 
munity when it attempts, either through ostra- 
cism or the illegal use of physical coercion, to 
interfere with an individual freedom of action 
or opinion whose only offense lies in its unor- 
thodoxy. Dwellers in large cities are freer from 
this tyranny than those who live in smaller com- 
munities. They are part of a constantly shifting 
population, and usually do not know their next 
door neighbors. Their friends are likely to be 
scattered about the city, and therefore unable 
to keep them under the surveillance which af- 
flicts the dwellers of a small town. This condi- 
tion tends toward an indifference concerning the 
behavior of one’s neighbors which is superficial- 
ly indistinguishable from tolerance. It is not to 
be confounded with tolerance, of course, for it 
has nothing to do with conviction. It is nega- 
tive, where tolerance is positive and may be de- 
fined as respect for another person’s right to 
pursue a mode of life or of thought which one 
cannot respect. “I wholly disapprove of what 
you say,” wrote Voltaire to Helvetius, “and will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 

Coming to the question of the larger good, I 
am forced to admit that, as Artemus Ward might 
say, “I skurcely kno what those air.” Concern- 
ing the good of the individual I have fairly defi- 
nite notions, I can see, for example, that freedom 
of opportunity, economic and educational, would 
promote the welfare of every individual; I can 
see that the cessation of wars and the appropri- 
ation to peaceful uses of the wealth that they 
consume would promote the welfare of every in- 
dividual; I can see that security of person and 
property against violation either by other individ- 
uals or by the State, would ptomote the welfare 
of every individual. But these benefits would not 
entail any surrender of legitimate rights on the 
part of any individual or class. I do not know of 
any larger good which requires to be promoted 
by such a surrender of individual rights. And 
I strongly suspect that no one else does; for the 
reason that, as Shaw has pointed out in case of 
“the sum of human suffering,” there is no such 
thing. 

This is not to say that there are no benefici- 
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aries of restraints on individual freedom. All 
such restraints have their beneficiaries in fact 
as well as in theory, although the fact seldom cor- 
responds with the theory. That is one of the 
reasons why it is so hard to make headway 
against them. The husband benefits by legal 
restrictions on the freedom of the wife. The 
slave-owner benefits by his legal right to exploit 
the labor of his slaves. The capitalist profits by 
the legal restrictions on freedom of production 
and exchange which place his employees at a 
disadvantage in the labor-market. The monopo- 
list profits by his legal privilege of levying tri- 
bute on labor as the price of access to land. And 
bureaucracies everywhere batten on the State’s 
assumption of absolute authority over the lives 
and property of its citizens. Even those legal 
disabilities which are supposed to promote a 
sheerly humanitarian interest generally have 
their beneficiaries, even though these are not 
nominated in the bond: as, for example, the army 
of bootleggers and enforcement-officials that the 
Volstead Act has illegitimately fathered—not to 
mention the employers of labor, many of whom 
are frankly outspoken in their view that prohi- 
bition adds to their profits by increasing the ef- 
ficiency of their employees. It is a fact also, 
which experience has demonstrated, that male 
laborers are benefited by those discriminating 
laws which theoretically exist to protect women 
in industry. It would be extremely difficult, how- 
ever, to prove to the satisfaction of an unbiassed 
intelligence that any of the restraints I have 
cited serves any larger good than that of the 
class which it happens to benefit. The assump- 
tion that the welfare of society as a whole can 
possibly be promoted by restrictive laws which 
entail privileges for one class and disabilities for 
another, or attempt to protect one class either 
at its own expense or that of another; this is an 
assumption which can not be approached too cir- 
cumspectly. 


Yet those people who believe in freedom, but 
with reservations, necessarily make this assump- 
tion; and they make it not only in the case of 
restrictions hallowed by long usage, but in that 
of proposed new restrictions. Their sincerity is 
usually unquestionable, if not their wisdom. 
There are many sincere feminists who believe 
that it is quite fair to add “protective” laws to 
the abundant disadvantages of the woman in in- 
dustry, because such laws are supposed to be for 
her own good and that of the race. People much 
more disinterested than bootleggers and employ- 
ers of labor are sincere supporters of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. Out in 
Kansas, and elsewhere no doubt, there are a 
good many people who really believe that ciga- 
rette smoking is injurious and immoral and 
should be forbidden by law; here in New York, 
and elsewhere of course, there are those who 
are firmly convinced that there should be a cen- 
sor empowered to decide what books people 
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should not be allowed to read and what plays 
they should not be allowed to see. Every restric- 
tion I have cited is injurious to a class of people, 
and it would be hard to prove that any good 
which might come of it could not more legiti- 
mately and less harmfully be accomplished in 
some other way. Yet these restrictions, as I 
have said, have their sincere advocates who be- 
lieve that they must at any cost be put on the 
statute books and kept there, and that ‘‘no sooner 
than then or otherwise than thus shall the world 
be happy.” 


In other words, such people are in favor of co- 
ercion. Not content with a legitimate freedom 
of opinion about what would be good for other 
people, they wish to deprive other people of their 
legitimate freedom of opinion about what would 
be good for themselves; or at least to render that 
opinion ineffective if it happens to differ from 
their own. This is not strange. The idea of 
coercion is one which mankind will relinquish 
but slowly, for we have trailed it along, with 
clouds of fear and superstition, in all our prog- 
ress upward from the primitive state. It is co- 
ercion, as we saw in the preceding article, that 
has served to rivet all those shackles which man 
has devised to hamper the growth of his own 
spirit. Without it there can be no bondage; hence 
the instinctive appeal to it in any attempt to bind 
people either for their own good or that of some- 
one else. If the humanitarian and the reformer 
still cling to it, that is because long usage has 
blinded them to its injustice. It is tempting; it 
offers an appearance of expediency. It seems so 
much simpler to force people to accept what is 
good for them than to persuade them to accept 
it; especially when what one has to offer is about 
as attractive as, let us say, rice pudding. There 
are people whose fondness for rice pudding is 
robust enough to survive the tyranny of the nur- 
sery regimen; and there are others who would re- 
gard an attempt to force it upon them as a chal- 
lenge to their maturity and discretion. These 
could probably never be persuaded that the world 
would be a happier place to live in if rice pudding 
were the universal diet. The only way to win 
them to it would be to dragoon them. This may 
sound trifling and preposterous: I protest it is 
no more so than any attempt to keep adult human 
beings under perpetual tutelage through re- 
straints upon their freedom to decide and act for 
themselves. 

What one may justly marvel at a little, per- 
haps, is the confidence in their own opinions 
which those who advocate any forcible regulation 
of human conduct must necessarily possess; and 
one marvels the more because they are often 
among the most enlightened members of the 
community. Such a self-confidence, carried to 
the point of an attempt to substitute force for 
persuasion, amounts to sheer arrogance. One 
wonders to what end humanity has made its bit- 
ter struggle to escape from the chains which its 
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own fears and superstitions have helped to forge, 
if those in a position to profit by that struggle 
and to continue it, fail so signally to understand 
its implications. One does not associate arrogance 
of opinion with true cultivation. A cultivated 
mind is an open mind, and an open mind is by its 
very nature the reverse of arrogant. 

And a cultivated mind, someone may say, 
would not marvel at arrogance of opinion, but 
would simply recognize it and attempt to under- 
stand it. The cultivated mind might conceivably 
reach some such conclusion as this: Those people 
who “believe in freedom, but——” may be rough- 
ly divided into three classes: those who in one 
way or another benefit through restraints on lib- 
erty; those fearful souls whose concern to pre- 
serve the social mold impels them to confound 
liberty with license; and those humanitarians 
whose desire for the welfare of mankind is mis- 
directed through a misunderstanding of the na- 
ture of its ills. The first two classes might 
naturally be expected to resist any demand for 
freedom that seems to threaten their particular 
interest; the last will resist any demand that 
seems to conflict with the general interest. These 
at least realize that all is not for the best in the 
best of possible worlds. They see humanity in 
chains; and if they appear eager to replace the 
chains with swaddling clothes, one may question 
their judgment but not their intentions. It is 
their very zeal for the good of mankind, no doubt, 
which gives them a rather trying confidence in 
their particular nostrums. 

The cultivated mind might perhaps approach 
the subject of freedom through a careful exam- 
ination of its own desires and opinions. Does 
one wish to be free to think and act for oneself, 
or is one content to think the expected thoughts 
and do the expected things, for no better reason 
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than because they are expected? That is to say, 
does one wish to be autonomous, or to run with 
the herd? If one be among the victims of re- 
straint upon freedom, does one’s fear of the 
change implied in the removal of one’s disabili- 
ties outweigh one’s desire to be freed from them; 
or is one so inured to them that one has not the 
independence of spirit even to question them? Is 
one willing to bow to authority simply because it 
is authority, or is one ready to challenge its na- 
ture and its justice wherever these seem ques- 
tionable? If one desire autonomy for oneself and 
believe that one is capable of autonomy, is one 
ready to concede the same right and the same 
capacity to other people? If one happens to 
benefit by restrictions upon the freedom of other 
people, is one ready to concede the injustice of 
one’s advantage, or is one content to believe that 
because it is legal it must be right as well as con- 
venient? 

Having asked himself these questions, the per- 
son who decided in favor of freedom might pro- 
ceed to inquire why it is that in spite of all man- 
kind’s progress toward that goal, it is still so far 
short of it; why, in spite of having abolished 
serfdom and chattel slavery, in spite of having 
thrown down the ancient barriers of caste, in 
spite of having established the principle of gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed, in spite of 
having attained comparative freedom of thought 
and of conscience, humanity at present seems still 
to be very far from the realization of universal 
individual freedom. And he might be led to exam- 
ine the prevailing laws and social usages in an ef- 
fort to determine whether or not these involve 
some fundamental injustice which renders nuga- 
tory those gains that have already been made and 
impedes further progress. I shall attempt such an 
examination in my next article. 


A Bankrupt War Myth 


Sole Responsibility’? Ten Years After the Armistice 


By Harry ELMER BARNES 


N THE September, 1928, number of the New 

York Times Current History Magazine, there is 
published a momentous debate on the war guilt 
controversy. The editor of Current History in- 
vited the French and German governments to 
choose representatives, to whom Current History 
opened its columns freely, giving each the space 
he demanded and then allowing him to write a 
rebuttal to his opponent’s argument. Everyone 
interested in the war guilt controversy should 
consult this extremely interesting and illuminat- 
ing pair of articles, The French were represented 
by Senator Henri de Jouvenel, a learned and 
moderate French publicist. The Germans were 
represented by Dr. Friedrich Rosen, who has been 
prominent in promoting war guilt studies in Ger- 
many and was at one time Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the new German Republic. 


Both men were aided by leading scholars and 
publicists in their respective countries. 

With the general attitude taken toward Fran- 
co-German relations by Senator de Jouvenel little 
fault could be found. He has entirely divested 
himself of the war-time emotions and hatreds 
which represented Germany as a nation of super- 
gorillas incapable of civilization. He makes an 
eloquent plea for a new international order, or- 
ganized for peace rather than for war. This very 
moderation and decency on his part makes it just 
so much more interesting to examine his views on 
war responsibility. His statement of the French 
position represents the very best that can be done 
by a Frenchman. Senator de Jouvenel was aided 
by Poincaré and by Pierre Renouvin and other 
scholars. If his version is not holeproof then 
there is, indeed, little hope of rehabilitating the 
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Entente epic, based upon the thesis of the guilt of 
the Central Powers. Every resource of documents, 
advice, logic and historical equipment was placed 
at the disposal of Senator de Jouvenel. He is, in- 
cidentally, the first person, except Poincaré, to 
write on the problem with full access to the French 
documents. As he has not used anything new, we 
may assume that they do not help him. 

The state of mind and exposition of facts con- 
tained in the article by Senator de Jouvenel is 
certainly far removed from the French charges 
levelled against Germany during the World War, 
which are so lucidly summarized and disposed of 
in Demartial’s La Mobilisation des Consciences. 
It is, however, as far removed from the actual 
facts as the war-time lore of the Entente. It is 
no longer the mythology of Crewe House or the 
Maison de la Presse, but it is, nevertheless, the 
more subtle and sophisticated mythology of Pierre 
Renouvin whose influence upon Senator de Jou- 
venel’s article is apparent throughout, if, indeed, 
he did not actually write its historical sections, We 
shall take up his conclusions one by one and indi- 
cate their complete lack of foundation in the light 
of our present-day knowledge of the facts regard- 
ing responsibility for the World War. 

1. “The signal for war was given by Austria’s 
ultimatum to Serbia.” 

Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia embodied the 
minimum which would have rendered Austria safe 
from Serbian intrigues in conjunction with Rus- 
sian machinations in the Balkans, led by Hartwig. 
Austria ardently desired to avoid any European 
war which would have diverted her forces from 
the punishment of Serbia. The ultimatum could 
in no sense have provoked war except on the basis 
of Russian intervention in behalf of Serbia. The 
Russian position that she had a moral obligation 
to protect Serbia is belied by her treachery in be- 
traying Balkan interests in 1908 and 1911 and 
was designated by Sir Francis Bertie, the British 
Ambassador in Paris in 1914, as “mere rubbish.” 
88? Maurice de Bunsen, the British Ambassador in 
Vienna in 1914, admitted that Austria must take 
very strong action against Serbia if she did not 
wish to lose the southern provinces. The Austrian 
ultimatum was the signal for war only in the 
sense that it was the opportunity seized by Rus- 
sia, encouraged by France, to precipitate the Eur- 
opean war for the Straits and Alsace-Lorraine 
before England could be detached from the 
Triple Entente due to the progress of more 
amicable Anglo-German relations. 

2. “The ultimatum made Serbia responsible for 
a crime, the Serbian Government’s complicity in 
which, according to the Austrian investigation it- 
self, was ‘not even to be presumed.’” 

Senator de Jouvenel has here used the excerpt 
dishonestly torn from the complete report of Dr. 
Friedrich von Wiesner on the Sarajevo murder, 
by Secretary Lansing and James Brown Scott, 
and used by them in the findings of the prelim- 
inary commission at the Paris Peace Conference. 
The full report showed that Austria was aware 
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in July, 1914, of Serbian connivance in the mur- 
der of the Archduke, and that she also possessed 
extensive information as to the Russian plots in 
the Balkans which had their center in the activi- 
ties of Hartwig in Belgrade. The information 
about Serbian complicity in the murder of the 
Archduke which we possess today goes far beyond 
anything alleged in the Austrian ultimatum. (For 
a review of the whole matter see the articles in 
Current History for July, 1928.) 

3. “It [the ultimatum] was couched in terms 
devised to make it inacceptable and ‘incompatible 
with the dignity of a civilized state.’ ” 

Its terms were only those which were essential 
in the circumstances, and the only provisions in- 
compatible with Serbian sovereignty were those 
which demanded Austrian co-operation with Serb- 
ian authorities in the punishment of the plotters. 
This was justified because Serbia had repeatedly 
refused to execute her promise of 1909 to curb 
Serbian intrigues against Austria and because in 
1914 she took no steps to apprehend and punish 
the assassins and their accomplices. It was evi- 
dent that no justice could be expected without 
Austrian collaboration in Serbian tribunals. 

In the second place, it was scarcely the opinion 
in Europe before the war that Serbia was entitled 
to be regarded as a dignified and independent 
state. For some time after the royal assassina- 
tions of 1903 Great Britain even refused to be 
represented at the Serbian court which owed its 
position to regicide. On August 3, 1914, the Man- 
chester Guardian said in its editorial: “Of all the 
smaller Powers of Europe, Serbia is, quite de- 
cidedly, the one whose name is most foully daubed 
with dishonor. The record of her rulers and her 
policy in recent years is unmatched as a tissue of 
cruelty, greed, hypocrisy and ill-faith... If one 
could tow Serbia to the edge of the ocean and 
swamp it, the atmosphere of Europe would be 
cleared.” The reactionary Bottomly journal, John 
Bull, echoed the same sentiments: “To Hell with 
Serbia; once more, to Hell with Serbia... Serbia 
ought to disappear. Let us efface it from the 
map of Europe.” 

4. “Informed by July 5th of Austria’s inten- 
tions, Emperor William did nothing to modify 
them. On the contrary, his attitude, his remarks, 
his notes, his telegrams, are summed up in the 
sentence which he wrote on the margin of the 
dispatch from his ambassador at Vienna: ‘With 
the Serbs we must finish as soon as possible.’ ” 

On July 5th the Kaiser was informed of nothing 
but the Austrian intention to deal decisively with 
the Serbian menace. As Austria’s ally he could 
not, consistent with wisdom and his obligations, 
have done otherwise. If Austria was justified in 
proceeding against Serbia, then Germany cannot 
well be criticized for agreeing to stand with her. 
The Kaiser was not informed of the contents of 
the Austrian ultimatum in advance, but read it 
in a newspaper while on his vacation. His mar- 
ginal note of July 4th was good judgment and 
sound policy. The chief criticism of the Austrian 
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she had launched an immediate invasion after the 
policy in 1914 is that she delayed so long in mov- 
ing against Serbia. It would have been better if 
assassination of Franz Ferdinand. Austria de- 
layed in the interest of European peace but her 
delay only allowed the Franco-Russian authorities 
to perfect their plan of collusion to precipitate the 
general European war. 

5. “Until July 23, the day when the ultimatum 
was delivered, the German and Austrian diplo- 
mats showed the utmost deceit in order to keep 
Europe quiet, and to avoid every step which would 
have led the Serbian Government ‘to offer satis- 
faction of its own accord.’”’ 

The German diplomats did not know of the 
contents of the Austrian ultimatum until the night 
before it was sent, and they regarded its terms 
as rather too strong. Austria remained silent 
about the ultimatum solely to preserve the peace 
of Europe. She did not desire to announce its 
dispatch or terms until Poincaré had left Russia, 
fearing, and quite rightly, that he and the Russian 
militarists would welcome a strong Austrian note 
to Serbia as an excuse for bringing about a diplo- 
matic crisis and, if possible, a European war. 
Serbia made no effort to capture and punish the 
plotters of her own accord, but ostentatiously ig- 
nored her obligations in this respect, while the 
Serbian press hailed the double assassination as 
a glorious patriotic act. The Serbian government, 
knowing in advance the complicity of Serbian 
officials in the assassination, was loath to under- 
take any sincere and searching inquiry, Even 
Seton-Watson admits and condemns the Serbian 
failure to initiate any investigation of its own and 
so forestall the Austrian demands on Serbia. 

6. “Austria’s will to war is therefore not to be 
doubted. The complicity of Germany is equally 
beyond doubt.” 

Austria’s only “will to war” was a will to make 
war on Serbia when the latter refused to accede 
to the two really vital demands in the Austrian 
ultimatum. Even Renouvin admits that Germany 
and Austria would have preferred to localize the 
Austro-Serbian war instead of allowing it to de- 
velop into a world war. As to the justice of the 
Austrian will to war against Serbia we may cite 
the opinion of G. Lowes Dickinson, the most mod- 
erate of British authorities on war responsibility: 
“T do not believe that there was a state in exis- 
tence that would not, under similar circumstances, 
have determined, as Austria did, to finish the 
menace, once for all by war.” 

7. “Once the Serbian reply was known, William 
II admitted that no motive for war existed.” 

The Kaiser’s opinion was due either to a hasty 
reading of the Serbian reply or to an inaccurate 
snap judgment, for the only really vital demands 
of the ultimatum were numbers 5 and 6, and these 
were the ones rejected by Serbia. The rectitude 
of the Austrian policy against Serbia in 1914 is 
not affected by this marginal note of the Kaiser, 
but it is of significance as proving his non-bellicose 
attitude after reading the ultimatum. His atti- 
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tude after July 25th, then, cannot be judged by 
his marginal note of July 4th cited by Senator 
de Jouvenel. 

8. “He did not, however, accept either the pro- 
posal for mediation by the four Powers [England, 
France, Germany and Italy] suggested by Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, or the Czar’s proposal to submit the 
controversy to the Hague Tribunal.’ 

Senator de Jouvenel is wrong about Germany’s 
attitude toward the four Power mediation pro- 
posal, Germany did accept this promptly, while 
France did not. The proposal to submit a dispute 
of such a nature as the Austro-Serbian issue to 
the Hague Conference was so preposterous that 
even Sazonov ignored it when the Tsar suggested 
it to him on July 27, 1914. No state ever had up 
to that time, or ever has since, submitted a dis- 
pute of such gravity or proportions to the Hague 
Tribunal. What Germany did refuse was the 
proposal of a Conference of Ambassadors to han- 
dle the Austro-Serbian controversy in which she 
and Austria would be outvoted. Sazonov, how- 
ever, refused to accept any conference dealing 
with the Austro-Russian dispute, which was the 
particular crisis that caused the war. Germany 
suggested, however, a substitute for the confer- 
ence proposal, namely, direct conversations be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Vienna, a plan which 
Grey freely admitted was a better one than his 
conference plan; but this was rejected by Poin- 
caré. Germany’s record as to favoring diplo- 
matic solutions of the crisis was better than that 
of any other state except England, and she put 
more pressure on Austria than England did on 
Russia or France. (This matter is disposed of 
for all time in S. B. Fay, The Origins of the World 
War, Vol. II, Chap. VIII.) 

9. “Austria hastened to declare war on Serbia 
to avoid ‘a new attempt of the Entente Powers, 
tending toward a peaceful solution of the con- 
flict.’ ” 

Austria felt it essential to deal with Serbia by 
war once she had rejected the ultimatum, and she 
was thoroughly justified in not desiring to allow 
Serbia any delay in which to avail herself of 
Franco-Russian aid in escaping her just punish- 
ment. There was no moral reason why Austria 
should not have been allowed to localize the con- 
flict with Serbia, especially after she had publicly 
announced her willingness to guarantee the terri- 
tory and sovereignty of Serbia, The Austro-Serb- 
ian war afforded no valid moral ground for 
launching the European war. The Russians and 
French merely seized upon the Austro-Serbian 
war as the pretext for their aggressive action, 
they having judged that 1914 was a better time 
to execute their program than a later period when 
England might be detached from the Entente. 

10. “German intervention, which William II 
had for a moment seemed about to initiate, was 
abandoned by the German Government.” 

The Kaiser had not “for a moment seemed 
about to initiate” plans for restraining Austria, 
but rather the Kaiser and his government, from 
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July 28th until July 31st at noon, worked per- 
sistently to induce Austria to submit the Austro- 
Serbian issue to mediation. The Kaiser and his 
government did not abate their efforts until they 
learned definitely of the Russian general mobili- 
zation at noon on July 31st. Renouvin’s fiction 
that the German government abandoned diplo- 
macy and decided upon war during the evening 
of July 30th has been proved to have no founda- 
tion whatever in fact by Professor Fay and Count 
Montgelas. (See Fay in Political Science Quar- 
terly, December, 1925, pp. 628-29, Origins of the 
World War, Vol. II, pp. 511ff.; Montgelas in Cur- 
rent History, April, 1927, pp. 77-80.) 

11. “The German military staff asked the Aus- 
trian Government to pay no attention to it [the 
German peace pressure on Vienna].” 


Count Berchtold has frankly admitted that the 
Moltke telegrams to Conrad had no influence on 
Austrian policy and that he understood that they 
were not in accord with the policy of the German 
civil government. (This matter is finally cleared 
up in the articles in Current History for July, 
1928.) 


12. “Germany took the initiative in sending the 
ultimatums to Russia, France and Belgium.” 


The matter of responsibility hinges on the ques- 
tion of which powers first took the steps that 
made war and ultimatums necessary. No informed 
and honest scholar today questions the fact that 
it was the premature and unjustifiable Russian 
general mobilization which led to the ultimatums 
and set the military machinery in motion. Ger- 
many did not send an ultimatum to Russia until 
after she possessed conclusive evidence of Russian 
general mobilization, which both France and Rus- 
sia had long admitted was equivalent to a Russian 
declaration of war on Germany. Germany did 
not send an ultimatum to France until it was clear 
that Russia intended to force the war, which 
meant the probable intervention of France in the 
West. She did not send an ultimatum to Belgium 
until it became apparent that she must fight both 
France and Russia, and therefore must execute 
her plan of going through Belgium into France, 
a plan which had long been known and antici- 
pated by the Russians, French and English. 


18. “She took the initiative in declaring war 
on Russia and France, on the basis of pretexts 
admitted to be false, notably in the case of 
France.” 


Germany declared war on Russia because of the 
Russian general mobilization and the refusal to 
demobilize. This mobilization was scarcely a 
false pretext. The declaration of war on France 
followed as a mere formality after the state of 
war with Russia existed and France had refused 
to promise her neutrality in case Germany would 
not attack her. In attempting to influence Eng- 
land against Germany, France invented many 
more false pretexts about violations of French 
territory etc., than the French have ever alleged 
against the Germans. (See Montgelas, British 
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Foreign Policy under Sir Edward Grey, pp. 90ff., 
98ff.) 

14. “She invaded Luxemburg and violated the 
neutrality of Belgium.” 

This she did under the pressure of military 
necessity, as other countries have done at all times 
in history. The British had repeatedly endeavored 
to induce the Belgian government to allow Eng- 
land to violate Belgian neutrality in the event of 
a Franco-German war. France and Britain had 
laid their military plans to fight against Germany 
in Belgium, with or without Belgian consent. 
France had laid definite plans to invade Baden by 
violating the neutrality of Switzerland and aban- 
doned the plan at the last moment only because 
of Grey’s exploitation of the German invasion of 
Belgium as the means of getting British opinion 
to back England’s entry into the war. 

15. “The responsibility of the Central Powers 
is manifested in all the facts. It is proved by all 
the German and Austrian documents which we 
have cited.” 


We have just shown that not a single one of 
Senator de Jouvenel’s conclusions will stand the 
test of historical facts. Therefore, his general 
conclusion as to the comprehensive and unique 
guilt of the Central Powers can scarcely be held 
to fare better than his separate points in the in- 
dictment. Against his conclusion we may set the 
final estimate of Professor Fay: 


“While it is true that Germany, no less than 
all the other Great Powers, did some things which 
contributed to produce a situation that ultimate- 
ly resulted in the World War, it is altogether false 
to say that she deliberately plotted to bring it 
about or was solely responsible for it. On the con- 
trary, she worked more effectively than any other 
Great Power, except England, to avert it, not only 
in the last days of July, 1914, but also in the 
years immediately preceding.” 

The distinguished British scholar, Professor G. 
Lowes Dickinson, comes to essentially the same 
conclusion as Professor Fay, namely, that the 
Triple Entente was more guilty than the Central 
Powers: 

“The Powers of the Entente say that the of- 
fense was Germany’s backing of Austria; Ger- 
mans say that the offense was Russia’s backing 
of Serbia. On that point, really, the whole con- 
troversy turns. To my mind the German position 
is the more reasonable.” 

16. “If it gives Germany pleasure to prolong 
this discussion, she is at liberty to do so. But we 
believe that the interest of peace demands that 
it should be closed, and that we should reach the 
final decision that Europe in 1914 was organized 
only for war, and that our duty is to organize it 
today against war.” 

It is quite natural that a representative of one 
of the victor states would desire to terminate the 
controversy and perpetuate peace, when this peace 
was based upon the thesis of unique German guilt 
in causing the war and when the victors have 
seized the spoils. The present state of Europe is 
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peculiarly pleasing to the victors, which explains 
their eagerness to sign a pact outlawing war. It 
is the case of the thief who desires both to reform 
and retain the stolen property. Especially perti- 
nent were the final words of Dr. Rosen: ‘When 
France lays down her sword, it will be time for 
us to think of laying down our pen.” 


From the standpoint of scholarship as well as 
politics it is natural that Senator de Jouvenel 
would like to see the controversy over war guilt 
come to anend. The Entente apologists have had 
to abandon one position after another in such 
haste and humiliation that they are becoming des- 
perate, and their only relief is to have the dis- 
cussion hushed up. We have shown that Senator 
de Jouvenel has not been able to substantiate a 
single point in his defense of France. It is little 
wonder, then, that he expresses “‘the desire to see 
this irritating polemic come to an end.” 


A College With Roots 


By Mary AUSTIN 


Ht IDEA of the university as a center of regional 
culture is more revolutionary than any of its propo- 

nents realize. Always in the United States the university 
has seen itself as the lonely outpost of opposition to re- 
gionalism, holding the fort for culture as a unifying 
principle, a universal standard to be established, to be, if 
necessary, imposed upon all regions equally. This, of 
course, because culture has been thought of as derivative, 
something that sprang indigenously in ancient Greece, 
and perhaps less remotely from the English universities, 
but in any case something that universities manufactured 
and purveyed. This idea of culture as something added to 
the life of a region rather than the flower and fruit of 
that region’s life activity, is still so profoundly enter- 
tained within the United States that within the twelve- 
month just passed we have had the spectacle of the one 
region which can be unquestionably said to have a deep- 
rooted and abundantly fruiting culture of its own, ap- 
pealing to the country at large, to protect it from invasion 
by an outside group earnestly determined, as only Ameri- 
can club women can be, on setting up in its midst a culture 
factory, chiefly by means of an imported lecture program. 

If now we are to have a regional culture related to the 
university which is to be anything more than a nine- 
months’ Chautauqua it can only be through a realization on 
the part of all universities of their purely axillary relation 
to. culture in itself. The region will have universities 
because it has culture—the roots of culture at least— 
rather than acquire culture through having a univer- 
sity. 

I have always suspected that the reason why the uni- 
versity has failed to do for our country and its youth 
what was so fondly hoped, is that universities cannot, 
however believed in, make bricks without straw; and 
where the root of regional culture does not exist, it cannot 
be induced. This simplifies the problem by reducing it 
to the search for that root; it gives the university some- 
thing to start from, supposing such a root can be found. 
And if not, it reduces the university to the lesser func- 
tion of a purveyor of information, or at its best, a mere 
institution of learning. The distinction is one which we 
must learn to make sharply. Information is indispensable 
and learning important to culture, but it can exist in a 
fruitful degree on a minimum of the first and the intui- 
tional shadow of the latter. The kind of information which 
a regional culture cannot do without, is information about 
its own region; and the kind of learning which enlarges 
regional cultures and extends them into world influences 
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is the intuitional relating of the region to the people in- 
habiting it. Thus it is possible to find Indian villages with 
tribal organization and stone-age accessories, but also 
with high and beautiful cultures such as are hardly 
achieved by the modern communities that supplant them. 
It is this melancholy certainty that the wealthy and popu- 
lous city often does fail of desirable culture, which, no 
doubt, initiates this discussion of regionalism in relation 
to the affective movements of the human spirit. For the 
only knowledge of the region that the city requires is how 
to exploit it. 

What the university can do is to make of itself a 
dynamic reservoir of the sort of information that the 
inhabitant can use in converting his region into a rich 
and responsive background for his natural capacity. 

That regional schools have largely failed to do this is 
evident from the rush of modern youth to the city, and 
his bitter reprisals as soon as he has learned to express 
himself, against his own town or neighborhood for having 
driven him forth, rootless and unnourished. Often when 
I go into a school in an unfamiliar region to lecture, and 
I begin to inquire of the English Department, under 
whose auspices I am most likely to appear, what there is 
in his neighborhood or state that a growing spirit can 
feed upon, I find that he does not know, or if he does, is 
ordinarily more interested in informing me that he reads 
Mencken and knows what to think of Eugene O’Neill. I 
have yet to find, though I am still hoping, in any Ameri- 
can school a department for correlating the elements of 
a given environment into any cultural synthesis. I think 
it would be easier to find-twenty schools that do not 
recognize culture as the sympathetic accommodation of 
man to his environment, to one that knows anything about 
how such accommodation can be forwarded. From present 
indication I think it much more likely that it is the student 
who will enforce on the school the necessary attention to 
its environment, than that the school will of its own 
motion move out affectively into that environment. 


As Father Votes.... 


S Father is accustomed to vote, so vote his son and 
daughter in college. One is safe in making this pre- 
diction on the basis of College Humor’s intercollegiate 
straw vote, the results of which have just been announced. 
Herbert Hoover carried the colleges in normally Repub- 
lican states and Al Smith those in the solidly Democrat- 
ic South. 

How the students would vote this year was one of the 
puzzles of a many-sided campaign. With one major can- 
didate a college product and the other an alumnus of the 
sidewalks of New York there was some speculation as to 
whether college men and women would be swayed by 
loyalty to higher education. But there is not the slightest 
indication that this was a deciding motive anywhere, de- 
spite the fact that the recipient of twenty-eight honorary 
degrees emerged victorious. The student East and the 
student West gave their votes to Mr. Hoover, while ten 
states in the South gave theirs to Smith. The determining 
factor seems to have been the prejudices and beliefs 
acquired at home and never dislodged by education. If 
one needed to buttress this self-evident truth he need 
only turn to the New Student straw vote of 1924 in 
which the same pattern of opinion prevailed. 

College Humor has not made public the number of 
students, out of the total September enrollment of 892,808, 
who participated in the straw vote. This is unfortunate, 
as that figure would be one of the most interesting of the 
ballot. Nor does the magazine mention the minor can- 
didates, despite the fact that scores of Thomas-for-pres- 
ident clubs have been vigorously functioning for some 
time, and that there is an appreciable Communist element 
in several colleges. 

The most important pronunciamento involving the col- 
leges to any degree in this campaign was a nonpartisan one 
signed by nine college presidents, many professors and 
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several business men of the South. It demanded that both 
parties make a real effort to keep the negro out of south- 
ern politics. It is not, of course, to be expected that this 
gesture would have any effect on the hard-boiled politicians 
of either party, in what has been the most slimy and pre- 
judice-ridden campaign of years, but the gesture was ne- 
vertheless an important one. The appeal to white sup- 
remacy is an old vote-getter in the South. It is one that 
Al Smith’s lieutenants have not hesitated to use at the 
same time that they raised the cry of religious persecution. 
On this question both parties are tarred with the same 
brush. Each has for the past month been busily engaged 
in the business of trying to pin the epithet “nigger lover” 
on the other, and the mutual attempts to disavow racial 
tolerance have been nothing if not undignified and dis- 
gusting. The Republicans spread the story that Al Smith 
employs a negro stenographer and the Democratic head- 
quarters at Washington issued the indignant reply that 
negroes were never employed for higher jobs than that of 
scrubwoman. Several weeks later a Louisiana Democrat 
charged Herbert Hoover with the horrendous crime of 
having danced with a negro woman. An assistant in Mr. 
Hoover’s office promptly and indignantly nailed this as 
the “most indecent and unworthy statement in the whole 
of a bitter campaign.” It certainly seems as if the appeal 
of the forty-five was badly needed. 

As The New Student predicted in the last issue, many 
students have had to fight for their right to vote in this 
election. The whole story of these struggles will not be 
known until after election day. 

At Princeton two hundred college students were barred 
from voting through a state voting law which requires a 
year of residence in New Jersey and five months uninter- 
rupted residence in the county. Barred from the registra- 
tion booth the two hundred staged a riot on the streets of 
Princeton. They then carried their case to the county 
board of registration and delegated President John Grier 
Hibben to plead for them. He argued that the students 
do not give up their rooms during the summer vacation 
and must be regarded as residents during that time. But 
the board of elections was unyielding. 

In Indiana the question of student voting was taken to 
the state supreme court, with more happy outcome. The 
question arose at the Catholic and strongly Democratic 
college of Notre Dame which was denied the right to vote 
in the equally strongly Republican town of South Bend. 
The state supreme court ruled that students in Indiana 
must be permitted to vote in college towns. 

The most spectacular fight of all is still going on at 
the University of Oregon. The town of Eugene is to de- 
cide in the coming election whether or not the movies 
shall continue to close on Sundays. After the students 
voted five to one for Sunday movies in a recent straw 
vote the Federation of Church Brotherhoods, which rep- 
resents many of the churches of the town, took alarm 
and hired a lawyer to look into the matter of student 
voting, and as this magazine goes to press the Federation 
and student body are still at odds. The students are in- 
dignant at this attempted coercion. Their irritation is 
not lessened by the fact that the Federation did its ut- 
most to prevent Ben Lindsay from speaking at the Uni- 
versity last winter. The Emerald, an undergraduate 
daily, is vigorously championing the student body, not 
so much for the incidental question of Sunday movies as 
for the principle of the thing. There are many threats 
of a boycott to be inflicted upon town merchants. The 
assessed valuation of fraternity and sorority property 
in the city of Eugene amounts to approximately 
$1,200,000 and the students are determined that there 
shall be no taxation without representation. 

One is perfectly safe, and often even respectable, in de- 
claring for Norman Thomas in most colleges. At least 
The New Student has not heard of one case where Soci- 
alistic expression was throttled. At the University of 
North Carolina the Tar Heel expressed surprise that the 
Socialist candidate was not an irresponsible ranter, but 
spoke quietly and sensibly. 
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The only denial of free speech was in the case of Sol 
Erenberg, a Communist student at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He was arrested for distribut- 
ing literature in the high school of the city and released 
on $5,000 bail. The University is not involved in this case, 
but rather the city authorities who apparently have em- 
barked on one of those periodic fits of intolerance which 
seems to be a disease that is endemic in the California 
climate. 

Satisfaction with the two old parties is more general in 
this campaign than that of 1924. In that campaign two 
hundred professors signed a manifesto declaring that “the 
time is ripe for a realignment in American politics in such 
& way as to make our parties stand for fundamental 
issues” and calling for the election of Robert M. La Fol- 
lette and the formation of a Progressive Party. Most of 
these militants are back in the folds of one of the two 
old parties. Two of the most notable of that list, John 
Dewey and Felix Frankfurter, are for Al Smith. Robert 
Morss Lovett is supporting Norman Thomas. The number 
of students who have permanently abandoned the two old 
parties is not negligible. Over one hundred at Yale voted 
for Norman Thomas in the straw ballot. The political 
skepticism that at least a minority of college students feel 
toward the great game of politics is summed up by this 
quotation from The Daily Bruin of the University of 
California at Los Angeles: : 

“The Lantern, some days ago, pointed out the manifest 
absurdities and hypocrisy of such men as Hearst, good old 
Jim Watson, two-fisted Mayor Thompson, Boss Vare and 
other such sterling Americans yapping about the horror 
of the Tammany Menace. We have equal vehemence from 
stalwarts on the other side. They have suddenly remem- 
bered Harding’s oil scandal and beg the country to put 
ics into the hands of Tammany to insure honesty at 
ast.” 

“,.. All in all, it is just as usual; vilification, hypocrisy, 
evasion, libel, prejudice, bigotry, anything to win. Vote 
according to your prejudices—it doesn’t matter. It is just 
another campaign.” 

* * * 


As Father habitually goes so goes the nation of college 
sons and daughters. And since Father, to the majority of 
the college students, is the owner of a factory, is a figure 
in the commercial world, or is a professional man, it is not 
at all surprising that the college sons and daughters 
should support the candidate of the customarily domi- 
nant party in their particular region. 


AGENTS—Speak Up! 


Your best friends will thank you if you tell them 
about The New Student, and you will be enabled to 
pocket a liberal commission besides. 


Write for 
circulars, posters and sample copies. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


2929 BroaDWay New York 


THE WORKERS EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 


Announces 
TWO COURSES of LECTURES 


by HARRY WATON 
OCTOBER TO JUNE, 1929 


I. A COURSE ON UNIVERSAL LITERATURE—Destiny speaks 
through literature as it functions through history. This 


course will teach how to interpret literature and to enjoy 
its beauties. 

FRIDAYS 8 to 10 P. M. 
A COURSE ON UNIVERSAL HISTORY—In this course will 
be shown how destiny functions through history in one, 
continuous, rational, predetermined process. 


SINGLE LECTURE 560 CENTS 


SUNDAYS 3 to 5 P. M. SINGLE LECTURE 50 CENTS 


MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
(Lecture Room) LEXINGTON AVE., Cor. 22nd Bt. 
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The Intercollegiate World 


More “Ginrals’’ 


OME university presidents have happened upon the 

discovery that made recruiting such a simple matter 
for Artemus Ward when he was Captain of a Baldins- 
ville company in the Civil War. Said A. Ward: “Havin 
notist a general desire on the part of the young men who 
are into the Crisis to wear eppylets, I determined to have 
my company composed excloosively of offisers, every- 
body to rank as Brigadeer-Ginral.” These university 
presidents, having applied a draft which compels students 
to take two years of military training, find that at 
least fifty per cent of the students drop the course after 
their requirements have been completed. It is not in the 
power of a college president to offer “eppylets,” but sev- 
eral of them have travelled to Washington in the 
hope that the War Department may be persuaded to 
furnish nifty uniforms for advanced students in the sci- 
ence of slaughter. 


The plan is to have Congress appropriate enough money 
to furnish each student with a thirty-dollar uniform and 
thus seduce the young man into preparation for the com- 
ing Crisis, since the mere service uniform fails to lure 
him. Captain Charles C. Quigley, U. S. A., who prepared 
and presented the War Department estimates on the 
R. O. T. C. to a House committee, introduced the testi- 
mony of three university presidents on the point of a 
thirty-dollar uniform. We will let the President of Min- 
nesota speak for the three: 


“... We shall regret it if nothing can be done about it 
for unless there can be some amelioration of the order 
{to furnish service uniforms] it will be accompanied by 
most unfortunate circumstances in those institutions that 
have been encouraging the work of the R. O. T. C. It 
will mean a reduction in registration, a loss of interest 
in the work, and it will contribute to a lowering of the 
prestige of the military departments.” 


We respectfully beg Congress to consider the expense 
of dress uniforms, to taxpayers, and, if it has the power, 
make all these young men “Brigadeer-Ginrals” instead. 


ee a university president these days requires a 
flair for military theatricals, since every event of the 
academic year will soon be clothed in its appropriate 
military ceremony. Here, for instance, is the way in 
which the University of Minnesota impregnates its in- 
coming freshmen with a sense of the dignity and power of 
learning: 

“To the blare of bugles and the salute of three army 
guns, the freshman class will assemble as a unit to at- 
tend the opening convocation exercises of the year to- 
morrow morning where they will be officially welcomed 
to the University of Minnesota. 


“President Lotus D. Coffman, William Watts Folwell, 
president emeritus, the Board of Regents, deans of the 
various colleges, and all upperclassmen will join hands 
to greet the incoming Minnesotans. 

“At exactly 11:10 A. M. freshmen in the various col- 
leges will assemble at specified points to march as a 
body to Northrop field and thence to Minnesota’s Field 
House to the rousing strains of Sousa’s Minnesota march, 
played by the University band under the direction of 
Michael Jalma.” 

We are bound to have the Crisis for which these colleges 
and universities are preparing, and it will come to a large 
degree as a result of their preparation. Never has a 
military machine been created, from the days of the 
Egyptian Empire down to the present day, that has not 
evolved from means of national defense to an end in 
itself and an instrument of aggression. War is being 
pictured in the eighty or more institutions that support 
R. 0. T. C. units as one big football game extending over 
years instead of a Saturday afternoon. Every imaginable 
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means is being used to popularize the military unit. And 
these young Reserve officers are going to be so many 
young jingoists, chafing to lead their country, be she right 
or wrong, into wars that will give thirty-dollar uniforms 
an opportunity to show themselves off to advantage before 
a nation of cheering patriots. 


Demobilized Minds 


RADUALLY, but surely, the minds of America are 

demobilizing. Ten years after the cessation of hostil- 
ities with Germany, President Nicholas Murray Butler is 
able to announce the re-establishment at Columbia Uni- 
versity of Deutsches Haus, a center of German cul- 
ture that was discontinued during the war. 

“A Deutsches Haus, to be the headquarters of the ad- 
vanced study of the German language and literature, 
German history and German institutions, was established 
at Columbia University in 1910 by the gift of Edward 
Dean Adams,” President Butler’s announcement ex- 
plained. About the Haus a vigorous and scholarly activity 
was built up under the direction of the late Professor 
Rudolf Tombo, Jr. 

“Important German scholars were brought to Colum- 
bia as exchange professors, and close academic relations 
were established between Columbia and the universities 
in German speaking lands,” he further stated. 


To Understand Other Races 


A RACIAL Discussion group has been formed at Bar- 
nard College to promote understanding of the dif- 
ferences between races. As an introduction to the subject 
there will be a discussion of the origin and development 
of the Chinese, Japanese, Negro and East Indian races. 

Among those whom it hopes to secure for the dis- 
cussions are Professor Boas of Columbia, Professor Bo- 
goras, a Russian anthropologist at present in the United 
States for a short visit after having addressed some 
meetings of a scientific character, James Weldon John- 
son, negro poet and secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, representa- 
tive Chinese students, Japanese and East Indians. 


Brighten the Book Corner 


N most colleges there are ample and comfortable ac- 

commodations for playing billiards and for lounging, but 
those who would read must resort, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Stanley E. Swartley, to “uncomfortable chairs, 
drab surroundings and unhygienic temperatures.” In an 
article in School and Society, Dr. Swartley advocates an 
ideal book store that would make reading a pleasure. 

More than ever before, the professor tells us, the 
“American student body is recruited from homes with 
commonplace and materialistic interests. Go into the 
average college student’s room and what do you see? 
A talking machine, a radio set, ill-assorted pictures and 
photographs, ‘college’ pillows and a pitiably small row of 
dull drab textbooks.” 

The library is no better, in many cases. “Library 
copies,” Dr. Swartley writes, “are often worn and not 
infrequently shabby; and such books arouse in their 
readers no eager curiosity.” Admitting students to the 
stacks to look over the books cannot be permitted in 
most college libraries, and so the students cannot easily 
“get in touch with them and feel their fascination.” 

Professor Swartley’s plan for making reading one of 
the major activities at college calls for an attractive 
bookstore in which students can read in comfortable 
chairs amid pleasant surroundings and where new books 
attractively displayed will inspire the students to increase 
their library. 

“Such a store would have more of the appearance of 
a private library than a book-store. Such a store would 
also require a tactful, sympathetic manager—a college 
graduate, of course, and a man or woman who knows how 
to get along with students and who knows and loves 
books.” 
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The Mill Turns 


| Perrine of the article by Mr. Howard Mumford Jones 
in the October issue will take a special interest in the 
following bits of news from the Southland, which con- 
firm the pessimism of that article on the ability of south- 
ern universities to exercise intelligent control of a bur- 
geoning southern industrialism: 


(1) While doing extension work for the University of 
Alabama, Professor S. J. Thomas was secretly paid $666 
a month by the power trust for pushing its cause. This 
was established by testimony before the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


(2) The cotton manufacturers of Georgia voted re- 
cently to establish a chair of social engineering at some 
Georgia college for research work in the field of indus- 
trial problems. As these same manufacturers have 
fought vigorously any attempt to disclose conditions in 
Georgia mills and have stoutly defended their eleven- 
hour day, twelve-hour night and weekly wage of less than 
$12, it is easy to see, as the Nation points out, that they 
propose merely to imitate the power utilities in their 
method of influencing southern education. 

Mr. Dooley made the only appropriate comment on the 
above incidents, when he answered Hennessy’s query as 
to whether the colleges have much to do with the progress 
of the world. “D’ye think,” said Mr. Dooley, “’t is th’ 
mill that makes th’ wather run?” 


Visual Education 


T is very probable that the grade school teachers’ load 

will soon be lightened by the use of films in teaching. 
The Eastman Kodak Company, acting with the National 
Educational Association, has just completed an exper- 
iment that seems to demonstrate conclusively the superior- 
ity of the new method over the old. In geography a thirty- 
five per cent gain was registered by the pupils taught by 
means of films, and a fifteen per cent gain in general 
science. Approximately 5,500 children were taught with 
films and 5,500 more were taught the same material with- 
out the aid of motion pictures, in public schools scattered 
over twelve cities. 


A 500 word report has just been completed by Dr. Ben 
D. Wood of Columbia and Dr. Frank A. Freeman of the 
University of Chicago, directors of the experiment... 


“In this experiment” the report said, “we have studied 
the films not as a panacea to be subsituted for present in- 
strumentalities of the schools, nor as a means to revolu- 
tionize the aims of education, but as an additions to the 
present pedagogical devices of the schools which may help 
in the attainment of currently accepted goals.” 


As one might expect, a majority of the teachers and 
school officials reported that the use of classroom films 
had been “more effective in arousing and sustaining the 
children’s interest, in improving the quantity and quality 
of their reading, and in aiding them to correlate features 
of the lessons with personal experiences and community 
conditions.” 


‘Air Minded’ Students 


HAT the wheezing and coughing “collegiate” Ford must 

not have a sister. conveyance in the air, is the warn- 

ing of Mr. Edward P. Warner, Assistant Secretary of the 

Navy in charge of Aviation. Mr. Warner, in an address 

before the Third Intercollegiate Aviation Conference at 

Yale, pointed out the danger of flying with any but 
trustworthy planes. 


College men are beginning to take to the air in ap- 
preciable numbers. The Harvard Flying Club and that 
at the University of Southern California are two of the 
most advanced student groups. The latter already owns 
several planes. European students, however, surpass the 
Americans in flying. One of the speakers at the confer- 
ence cited a meeting in the Rhone section last August 
where 400 planes were entered. Eight hundred pilots 
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took part, ninty per cent of which were college men. 
College men won all of the prizes. 

The popularity of flying has added a new prohibition 
to the list of “thou shalt nots” of the Wellesley College 
Handbook. The dean’s office issued the edict that, ‘no 
student while under the jurisdiction of the college 
may ride in an eroplane unless permission has been 
granted from the dean’s office and the written consent of 
her parents secured.” 

The problem of chaperonage has not yet been settled, 
and is without doubt taxing the ingenuity of many a dean 
of women. 


Letters from College 


Learning and Earning 


S its sixth term begins Commonwealth College has 

modified its constitution to permit student partici- 
pation in school government. All third year students are 
now taken into the association which owns and controls 
this unique institution in the Arkansas hills. At the 
present time there are as many students as faculty mem- 
bers in this governing body. 

There are no deans or regents to act upon the “rec- 
ommendation” of these students and teachers; Their say 
is final, whether it concerns conduct or breakfast pan- 
cakes. A Ph.D., when he has completed a year in res- 
idence at the college, is given the same authority as a 
country boy, no matter what his previous schooling, who 
has done two years of satisfactory work in the college. 
And by “satisfactory work” is meant not a high average 
of grades nor an attendance record but simply contin- 
uous progress in those lines of study selected by the 
student and a certain reasonable efficiency in chopping 
wood, building houses or washing overalls. 


OMMONWEALTH is significant as an institution of 

higher learning because it has demonstrated that 
most of the “problems” which distress other colleges and 
universities are eliminated when education is made the 
only aim. Commonwealth conducts no endowment drives, 
therefore it is under no obligations to millionaires; it 
holds no land grants, therefore it has no military training; 
it asks for no appropriations, therefore it holds no com- 
pulsory chapel to please the country parsons; it is con- 
tent to operate with half a hundred students, therefore 
it need not offer degrees or certificates, sponsor ath- 
letics, or encourage Greek letter organizations. 


The teachers receive no salaries, therefore they are 
not hoping for increases or fearing reductions. They are 
not required to frighten adolescents into cultural pur- 
suits nor keep them from wickedness and idleness, there- 
fore they keep no attendance records, nor do they con- 
duct final examinations, They are not inquisitors, dis- 
ciplinarians, wardens, clerks, nor “models for the young,” 
therefore they have opportunity to be teachers. 

Students are not sentenced by parents to serve four 
years in the college, therefore they are free to leave 
whenever they feel that they are not learning something 
worth knowing. They are not given four years of idle- 
ness in which to complete their pre-marital experimenta- 
tions; they pay for their schooling by four hours of 
work daily, therefore they are the sole judges of the 
value of what they are getting. They are not working 
for a letter on a sweater, two letters on a diploma, or 
three letters on a fraternity pin, therefore they have 
time to learn. 

By the simple elimination of all the “extra-academic” 
claptrap, members of the Commonwealth group have 
demonstrated that learning and teaching may still be 
accomplished at college, that knowledge for its own 
sake is attractive to at least half a hundred young Amer- 
icans, and that academic freedom is worth more than 
a salary to certain teachers. 

Graybeards who control the conventional schools of 
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this country are afraid to put responsibility in the hands 
of youth, but Commonwealth faculty members, whose 
average age is 40, have no hesitancy in turning over 
power to their advanced students, whose average age is 
twenty-one. Perhaps if it were putting on an en- 
dowment drive, building a stadium, or asking for an 
appropriation from the legislature the twenty-one-year- 
olds would lack the “diplomacy,” which is to say the 
hypocrisy, necessary to success. But such diplomacy is 
not required in the management of an institution devoted 
to education. 


Y no means is it true that the founders of this school 

have blundered on to a method of creating and con- 
ducting an institution which operates without friction and 
requires no motive power. Less than a year ago Com- 
monwealth seemed on the verge of failure. Student la- 
bor is not highly efficient; doctors of philosophy do not 
make the best farmers in the Arkansas hills; the annual 
deficit of $2,500 had to be met; the winter wind blew 
through the thin walls of the cottages; rumors were go- 
ing about among the people of the neighborhood that 
the college girls smoked cigarettes. (Hill women dip 
snuff, smoke pipes and chew tobacco publicly, but the 
cigarette in a feminine mouth is to them the sign of the 
“fallen woman.”) Certainly there was no lack of “prob- 
lems” to distress young and old alike. 

At the present time, however, the school seems to be 
in a better condition than at any time during its five 
years of precarious existence. The student body has 
been carefully selected and is the best, from any point 
of view, that Commonwealth has ever had. The teaching 
staff, too, has been immeasurably strengthened by the 
addition of Clay Fulks, an Arkansas writer, Dr. E. C. 
Wilson, formerly head of the psychology department at 
Lynchburg College, and F. A. Post (Feodor Alexis Post- 
nikov), widely known as an engineer, author and Es- 
perantist. The deficit has been met by contributions 
from friends of the school, including Justice Brandeis, 
Roscoe Pound, Charles Nagel, Floyd Dell, Haldeman-Jul- 
ius and others. 

The school set out to be entirely self supporting, and 
at the present time it earns all but $2,500 of its keep. 
Students and teachers working side by side in the fields, 
the kitchen and laundry, do all of the work that is done 
at the college; they raise crops, garden produce, chickens 
and cattle; they cook and scrub and wash and iron and 
chop wood; they have constructed all of the campus build- 
ings and will soon be at work upon a dam which will 
provide water power to run a workshop. But until the 
group finds a way to wrest from Arkansas soil all the 
necessaries of life, or to earn in its own workshops money 
to buy those necessaries, it has not succeeded. Signifi- 
cant though Commonwealth is as an educational experi- 
ment, it has yet to convince the world that a school can 
earn its way. 

The young men and women who have been given re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of this institution are normal 
young Americans, neither more nor less precocious than 
the mature students in any school. They have demon- 
strated their ability to learn without final examinations, 
compulsory chapel and pep meetings; they now have an 
opportunity to show that they can share in the manage- 
ment of a school. 


William Cunningham. 


The Windmill 


S there such a thing as a “vigorous feminine outlook”? 

When The New York Evening Post bragged that its 
new book critic has a “vigorous masculine outlook” Hey- 
wood Broun rose to object to this traditional association 
of the rugged virtues with masculinity, 

It ought to please Oberlin College to hear Heywood talk 
that way. For Oberlin is smarting under the mis-applied 
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epithet of “a woman’s college.” When a college education 
was still generally considered a man’s prerogative Ober- 
lin opened her doors to men and women alike. Of late 
she has had a preponderance of women, and if Windmill’s 
news sources are to be relied upon, a vigorous masculine 
movement is now afoot, to combat the careless popular 
belief that Oberlin is merely “a woman’s college.” <A 
large parcel of land on the Vermilion River has been 
purchased and turned over to the men of the college for 
camping, hunting and fishing. 

Windmill suspects that the new conception of two- 
fisted women as well as men, will not cheer Oberlin. If 
such is the case, he suggests that she combat the ground- 
less rumor by requiring her men to read The New York 
Evening Post and then letting that fact be noised abroad. 
It may be that nothing less than a good old-fashioned 
wife beating by one of the graduate students will put a 
stop to this insidious whispering campaign, doubtlessly 
financed by one of Oberlin’s football rivals. 


Our Americana 


Unmistakable evidences of the rise of a Civilized Mi- 
nority in the Sahara of the Bozart, revealed in the dis- 
tinguished Richmond Collegian of the University of Rich- 
mond, Virginia: 

“Art and Women. Throwing the books of Herrs Schop- 
enhauer, Nietzsche, Mencken, and Judge Aloysius Lindsey 
into the editorial trashbasket, rolling up the editorial 
sleeves, draining the last globule of the editorial cock- 
tail—Dry Martini, receipt on request—the editors prepare 
to concoct an editorial concerning this subject.” 


The young man adjudged the most inventive in New 
England was recently awarded a scholarship in egin- 
eering at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. If 
anyone ever offers a scholarship for the student who be- 
trays the greatest ingenuity in earning his way through 
college there will be many claimants but Windmill be- 
lieves that he has found the man who ought to win the 
prize. His anonymous confession, appearing in Under- 
graduates, a recent book on education, follows: 

“IT have been writing short stories on the quiet for 
True Confessions and True Stories. I made a thousand 
dollars in eleven weeks selling my stuff to magazines. 
One year I tried the Vacation Bible School Job, and only 
made a little clear. I write stories and make $25 aniece, 
get a good plot with an ending with a punch,—many stories 
like those in the Plastic Age. I do not know whether I 
ought to write for such magazines or not. They claim 
their stories are true, but of course they aren’t. At any 
rate none of mine are. I am trying to get on to a better 
way to make money. Am thinking of selling Fuller 
brushes.” 


Lecture Courses 
(Amherst Student) 


Professor Knupmann’s heart and soul are in the third 
drawer from the top, right hand side. Seventy-five lec- 
tures, eight pages each, all neatly typed, references and 
notes at the bottom. The professor handles them with 
paternal pride and care. A year and a half ago he lost 
one of them, lecture 38, on Swedish literature and his- 
tory. After he found it, he took no more chances but 
had a copy made of each lecture. With two copies there is 
no danger. This compilation of wisdom will be pre- 
served for the world. If only young Atloos wouldn’t 
snore in the back of the room; it spoils the reading and 
Professor Knupmann has such a fine voice. He looks 
wonderful too when he pounds the table for emphasis 
at such as “This was undoubtedly the turning point in 
the career of Charles VIII, though some critics, namely 
Lideau and Bronson, have maintained that the date 
should be placed three years later; it is a matter of 
personal conviction.” The professor is going abroad 
next year and plans to revise lectures 11 to 23.... 
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The Mail Box 


Sirs: I started to read with much interest “The Biogra- 
phy of a Voter” appearing in the October issue of The 
New Student. In the first paragraph the glad news met my 
eye that the young voter “learned his political lesson 
early—the lesson of skepticism and doubt,” On reading 
this I exclaimed with smacking of my lips “At last a 
young rebel has sprung up who will lead the youth of 
America along the road to Freedom.” But on further 
examination I found to my dismay that this “lesson of 
skepticism and doubt” had landed the young voter in the 
strangling embrace of the Socialist Party. What hope can 
there be for a world where the young voters have no 
greater vision than this? The mere fact that the young 
voter is willing to take part in any political contest is a 
tacit acceptance of Governments with their hordes of 
officials and their network of laws destroying all initia- 
tive and freedom. How can we expect any diminution of 
this Frankenstein monster, the Political State, under a 
Socialist system of society where, as Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
one of its High Priests, so proudly claims, we will not 
only be forcibly fed, clothed, lodged, taught and em- 
ployed whether we like it or not, but where our incomes 
are to be equally divided for the benefit of all. The plague 
of government officials and regulations from which we 
now suffer will be but a speck on the horizon compared 
to the swarms which will be let loose on a suffering peo- 
ple by our Socialist friends. Pharaoh’s plague of locusts 
which swept the land bare is nothing in comparison! 


The Socialists are far more insidious foes of freedom 
than the Heavenly Twins, the Republicans and Democrats. 
They at least make no pretense of standing for anything 
but Privilege, whereas the Socialist Party, which endorses 
regulation and coercion, assumes the virtue of Freedom 
though it has it not, How long, Oh! Lord, how long 
before the youth of America will realize that progress 
and Freedom can only come through the abolition of all 
governments and of all political parties? “Social reform 
is not to be secured—by the formation of parties or the 
making of revolutions but by the awakening of thought 
and the progress of ideas.” 


The mail this morning brought a little pamphlet called 
The Road to Freedom, published by The Freedom Press, 
Haverford, Pa, In it I found this admirable statement: 


“Since all governments are the servants of privilege, 
and have therefore failed to secure to us our inalienable 
rights and have become destructive of these ends, the 
time has come to establish a society based on the fol- 
lowing truths: 


“1. The earth is the gift of nature in common to all 
men, who have equal rights to the use and enjoyment of 
the elements thereof. It follows that land cannot right- 
fully be owned by any one of its inhabitants. 


“2. Wealth, the product of labor applied to land, right- 
fully belongs to the producer of it. Justice therefore 
demands— 


“That occupancy of land shall be secured solely upon 
payment of its full rental value (economic rent) to the 
community: this is the only value to which the community 
is rightfully entitled. 


“Tt follows that all taxes and tariffs imposed by gov- 
ernments are wrong in principle and are robbery, and 
should be abolished.” 


Let the young voter turn his back on all political 
parties and accept for his creed this simple but funda- 
mental statement. Nothing less will suffice for the 
emancipation of mankind. 


Truly yours, 
Caroline Tyson. 
Landsdowne, Pennsylvania 
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Reviewer’s Copy 


The American Situation 
By NEWTON ARVIN 


MID the din and dust that are more and 

more coming to be the setting of book-pub- 
lishing and book-publicity—the din and dust that 
remind one at moments of a circus, at moments 
of a dog-fight—two such temperate and “un-ex- 
citing” books as Mr. Foerster’s' and Mr. Whip- 
ple’s? are little likely to get the hearing they de- 
serve. Yet they are, I should be prepared to say, 
the two best books of criticism that have ap- 
peared since the beginning of the year from the 
pens of American writers; and together they fur- 
nish an excellent basis for comment upon two 
main aspects of the critical movement in the 
last dozen years. Mr. Foerster, that is to say, is 
a representative of that group, confined mostly 
to the academies, who call themselves the “new 
humanists”; Mr. Whipple—but indeed, in that 
sense, there is no “group” for him to belong to: 
one can only say that, like several other young 
writers, of whom Mr. Lewis Mumford is the most 
distinguished, Mr. Whipple acknowledges an im- 
portant obligation to the writings of Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks. It is true that the two books do 
not cover at all the same ground, and are not to 
be formally compared; but their real subject they 
have in common, and it is irresistibly tempting 
to try to strike a balance between them. 


But I should say at least a word about each 
book independently. Mr. Foerster’s is a study, 
not of the whole history of criticism in America, 
but of four leading American writers—Poe, Em- 
erson, Lowell, and Whitman, all of whom wrote 
literary criticism—with a concluding chapter of 
generalizations, on “The Twentieth Century.” As 
a follower of Irving Babbitt, Mr. Foerster natur- 
ally views his four critics against the background 
of the romantic movement, and estimates them 
as better or worse in proportion as they succeed 
or fail in rising above the Rousseauistic welter. 
That is of course why he can say so little good 
for Poe—who espoused the romantic doctrine 
that the end of art is pleasure, not truth; and 
who conceived of the Beauty that gives such 
pleasure, not in terms of humane balance and 
harmony, but in terms of strangeness, revery, 
and “escape.” It is also why he is so severe in 
his treatment of Whitman—who romanticized the 
future much as other writers romanticized the 
past, and who embodied the two naturalistic ten- 
dencies of romanticism: its sentimental exalta- 
tion of the “natural” man (democracy), and its 
utilitarian exaltation of “natural science.” Em- 
erson, according to Mr. Foerster, in spite of 
strong romantic elements in his thinking, was 
saved from the naturalistic whirlpool by his de- 


1AMERICAN CRITICISM. eames Foerster. 
Mifflin Company. 1928. $3.5 


2SPOKESMEN. Modern Sh Se and American Life. T. 
K. Whipple. D. Appleton & Co. 1928, $2.50. 
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votion to the humanism of Plato; and Lowell, 
by striking roots in the literature of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, put himself into re- 
deeming relation with the two great traditions 
of Christianity and humanism. So much for a 
hasty summary of these four chapters; I shall 
come back later to “The Twentieth Century.” 


Mr. Whipple’s book consists of a series of es- 
says on contemporary American writers—Henry 
Adams, E. A. Robinson, Theodore Dreiser, Robert 
Frost, Sherwood Anderson, Miss Cather, Carl 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, Sinclair Lewis, and 
Eugene O’Neill—with an opening chapter on 
“The Poetic Temper” and a concluding chapter 
on “The American Situation.” It is Mr. Whip- 
ple’s general position that I must try to summa- 
rize here; but I cannot refrain from interposing 
a word of reference to the acuteness and cogency 
of his purely literary criticism—dqualities that 
would make this book memorable if it had no 
deeper interest. I can only say that, merely as 
literary essays, aiming at questions of style, tone, 
dramatic development, and the like, Mr. Whip- 
ple’s essays on Anderson, Sandburg, Lindsay, and 
O’Neill seem to me the finest that have been 
written on those men. But of course they gain 
in significance through their relation to a central 
scheme, and.that is what interests us now. 

As we should expect from Mr. Whipple’s pref- 
ace, his point of departure is a critical attitude 
toward American life, of which these writers are 
the product. The quality of human life in this 
country, says Mr. Whipple, is indefensibly poor, 
mean, meager, harsh, and anemic; it is all these 
things largely because it is organized around mo- 
tives that are not specifically humane, and that 
give no quarter to the forces that make for a rich 
development of personality and fruitful social re- 
lationships. Americans, with their heritage of 
Puritanism and pioneering overlaid with indus- 
trialism, have allowed the practical attitude to- 
ward life to dominate them, and the poetic atti- 
tude to go a-begging. In other words, the life 
of acquisition has become the standard, and the 
creative life or the life of realization has been 
crowded out. In such a society, men’s deepest de- 
sires go unsatisfied, and in consequence a gen- 
eral murk of futility and disillusion overclouds 
the social scene—a murk that is reflected in the 
books of all our recent writers, from Henry Ad- 
ams, with his pessimistic nihilism and worship 
of mere force, to Mr. Robinson, with his absorp- 
tion in the problem of personal failure, and to 
Mr. Anderson, with his deep sense of human 
waste and confusion. The way out lies, according 
to Mr. Whipple, not in the direction of Mr. Drei- 
ser’s (or, shall I add, Mr. Mencken’s or Mr. Cab- 
ell’s?) romantic disillusion; but in a reassertion 
of the values of personality and the values of 
experience, a new cultivation of the truly social 
instincts, and what I suppose he might be willing 
to call a new idealism. At any rate, Mr. Whipple 
ends on a note which suggests that the humane 
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imagination can deal with these disheartening 
facts and act upon them in the interests of a 
richer way of life. 


When we turn back to Mr. Foerster’s final 
chapter, we discover much that is reconcilable 
with Mr. Whipple’s views, and much that makes 
it easy for the rest of us to follow both of them, 
up to a certain point, with enthusiasm. As I 
understand it, Mr. Foerster’s “new humanism,” 
like Mr. Whipple’s new idealism, is based on a 
belief that human values, as distinguished from 
merely “natural” instincts and mechanical laws, 
are solid realities, and that they can be defined 
and exemplified in the very teeth of chaos and 
despair. To both Mr. Foerster and Mr. Whipple the 
error of errors consists in abdicating the claims 
of what is specifically human, and abandoning 
dneself either to ‘the animalistic struggle for 
material advantage, or to the meaningless indul- 
gence of the senses. Mr. Foerster asserts, and 
Mr. Whipple implies, that the will is virtually 
free—as every intelligent determinist must do 
when he has looked at the problem on all sides. 
And surely Mr. Whipple would find it easy to 
subscribe to Mr. Foerster’s claim that “unlike 
the conceptions of life that grow out of science, 
humanism seeks to press beyond reason by the use 
of intuition or imagination.” If the competitive 
and materialistic life that Mr. Whipple attacks 
is not mainly a product of science, it has at any 
rate been aided and comforted by a crude and 
unimaginative scientism. And what really unites 
both writers, as I have tried to say, is their com- 
mon confidence that a better way of life not 
merely can be achieved, but can be achieved only 
by the aid of the creative imagination. 

Beyond this, the parallel between the two, and 
our own consent to both their philosophies, can 
hardly be pressed. I will frankly confess that 
I find Mr. Whipple’s, with all its implications, 
much the more useful and relevant of the two, 
and this on several grounds. For one thing, there 
is the old, battered, and (as it seems to me) much 
mishandled and misconceived problem of a ‘“na- 
tional” culture—a problem to which Mr. Whipple 
is so much more sensitive, and in reference to 
which he speaks so much more to the point, than 
Mr. Foerster. For one may be sure that Mr. Foer- 
ster would deprecate very summarily Mr. Whip- 
ple’s method of envisaging his problem as prima- 
rily American, and estimating his writers so 
closely in the light of their commentaries on our 
life, or their relations to it. Of certain contem- 
porary critics, Mr. Foerster says: “They are more 
interested in the national ‘genius’ than in the 
broadly human; they affect self-reliance rather 
than reliance upon the experience of the past; 
they are impelled by a mood of adventure more 
than by a will to reform with the aid of old stand- 
ards. . . . They are still unable to realize that, 
while it would be interesting for us to be Amer- 
ican, it is far more important for us to be human, 
and that while we cannot know how to become 
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American, we can know reasonably well how to 
become human.” In these words, Mr. Foerster be- 
trays his failure to understand what these critics 
have really said, and compromises the authority 
with which he speaks to us. For I am sure that 
no serious writer has intended to recommend that 
we become “American” rather than “human”; 
what they have said has been that in this country 
it is, for cultural and historical reasons, peculiarly 
difficult to become human, and that in fact to 
be thoroughly and typically American is to lose 
the most precious part of one’s humanity. If 
these critics have seemed to plead merely for 
the development of an “American” culture, it 
is because it is culture they are concerned for, 
and because they have perceived that a true cul- 
ture must spring out of our own experience, and 
cannot be imposed upon it. Will Mr. Foerster 
deny that our experience has been in many senses 
a special and unique one, and that it confronts 
us with a number of specifically “American” 
problems ? 


It is on this ground—because he speaks from 
within a real and continuous experience, and not 
from outside it—that Mr. Whipple is in the long 
run so much more persuasive than Mr. Foerster. 
One can recognize a kind of abstract cogency in 
Mr. Foerster’s words when he says that “al- 
though such an ethos [a permanently valid one] 
has never existed, it has been approximated in 
the great ages of the past, to which accordingly 
humanism looks for guidance.” No wise or 
thoughtful man is going to neglect the accumu- 
lated wisdom of earlier ages—what was it Van 
Wyck Brooks said about “creating a usable 
past” ?—but there is a peculiarly fruitless kind 
of romanticism that consists of supposing that 
Sophocles saw life steadily and saw it whole in 
any manner that we can reproduce; and a pecul- 
iarly cold and pedantic sentimentalism that con- 
sists of defining the good life in terms that are 
foreign to our own needs, our own desires, our 
own fresh and really untested possibilities. For 
this reason, one is not disposed to quarrel with 
Mr Whipple or the writers of his school if they 
affect self-reliance “rather than reliance upon 
the experience of the past.” They are indeed “im- 
pelled by a mood of adventure more than by a will 
to reform with the aid of old standards”; and this 
is fortunate. In all deference to Mr. Foerster, we 
must assert that our leading motive is certainly 
not a “will to reform,” with or without the aid 
of “old standards,” but a will to move forward 
from within naturalism and romanticism to a 
synthesis that will supersede them by extirpat- 
ing their merely negative elements. I say “from 
within naturalism and romanticism,” because I 
believe that Mr. Foerster’s proposal that we re- 
turn to a synthesis found useful (as he says) 
before the founding of the Royal Society (1645) 
is as unpractical as it is unimaginative and aca- 
demic. A genuinely new humanism will be the 
work of men more keenly sensitive to the diffi- 
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culties of their task, more sympathetic even with 
the mood of disillusion, than the followers of 
Professor Babbitt. 


There is a final reason why 1 could defend my 
preference of Mr. Whipple to Mr. Foerster. I 
am thinking of the tedious distinction made by 
all the new humanists between nature and hu- 
man nature, and between the “higher” and “low- 
er’ natures of man himself; with the derived 
principle, basic in all their thought, that “the 
ultimate ethical principle is that of restraint or 
control.” It is one thing to draw a certain line 
between natural life and human life; it is an- 
other to insist upon the hopeless dualism between 
the two. It is one thing to recognize that self- 
control is a means to virtue; it is another to erect 
it into an end. For that is in truth what the new 
humanists have done, not only in principle, but 
in application. They have paid knee-tribute to 
the humane ideal of a full, harmonious, rounded 
life; but to all the activities that would make up 
the content of such a life—sensuous experience, 
creative work, passionate expression, humane so- 
cial relations, aesthetic experience—they have 
shown themselves insensitive and indifferent. 
Self-control is indeed their one resource, as it 
would always be the resource of men concerned 
with defending a special set of traditional vir- 
tues rather than with exploring new possibilities 
for personal and social life. One may read 
through a score of their volumes without coming 
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upon a single positive, concrete, substantial rec- 
ommendation to action—action in our time and 
our place—save the recommendation to restrain 
ourselves and preserve the economic status quo. 
As for Mr. Whipple, one could no doubt find fault 
with some of his patterns of thought; one could 
perhaps wish that his view of the “poetic” life 
put a little less emphasis on passive enjoyment 
and more on discipline and overt activities; or 
that he said more about the use of the mind and 
the essential role played in the good life by ideas. 
But these exceptions would do no injury to the 
spirit of his criticism. In spirit, Mr. Whipple, 
like Mr. Brooks and Mr. Mumford, is more hu- 
mane than the humanists. Other writers will be 
able to work forward from their books; I cannot 
see that Mr. Foerster’s book, serious and search- 
ing as it is, points in any line but a circular one. 


First Aids in Mental Hygiene 


Boot mental hygiene movement owes its inception to 
the wave of humanitarian interest which swept over 
the western world in the last century. In 1908 it achieved 
a formal organization in this country through the crea- 
tion of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, of 
which Dr. Frankwood E. Williams is now the director. 
During these past twenty years the appreciation of the 
importance of mental hygiene has been steadily growing 
while at the same time our conception of the field of 
mental hygiene has also been increasing. A large number 
of persons have come to recognize their responsibility in 
the promotion of mental hygiene, among them psychia- 
trists, pediatricians, psychologists, educators, industrial 
leaders and the like. Among those vitally concerned with 
the subject the average physician and surgeon has 
achieved an indifference only slightly greater than that of 
the run-of-the-mill school teacher. I know a physician 
excellent in diagnosing organic troubles who feels his 
psychological duties ended when he cheerfully demands 
of his women patients: “Do you get along all right with 
your husband?” There must be countless thousands of 
physicians who fail to show, by even such perfunctory 
questioning, a realization that ills of the “flesh” and the 
“soul” are strangely and subtly mingled, Among the 
educators indifference and ignorance is likewise striking. 
Three out of four professors in a boys’ college received 
letters from a student who was rapidly developing into 
dementia praecox; the three tossed them in their desks 
or wastebaskets as curious communications; the fourth 
had the student sent to an easier environment where he 
might have an opportunity to lose some of his delusions 
of persecution. 

Not so very long ago mental hygiene seemed to be 
concerned very largely with persons who were definitely 
deranged, but more recently the field has been extended 
to cover the small boy’s stubbornness, the small girl’s 
exhibitionism, the man who falls in love too often and 
the woman who does not fall often enough. Mental 
health has become an ideal to be striven for; its achieve- 
ment is seen to be dependent upon the efforts of many 
persons. Thus the medical profession is no longer su- 
premely important in this field; psychologists and edu- 
eators are contributing more and more while all these 
specialists agree that if parents could become better men- 
tal hygienists the mental health of their offspring would 
not demand so much attention in later life. 

The literature bearing upon questions of mental health 


All your friends read current fiction. We can make it 
possible for you to profit by that fact. We want a num- 
ber of students to act as our correspondents, and assist in 
the wide-spread distribution of modern books, Large com- 
missions can be earned in spare time. No canvassing. 
Write for particulars toWeek End Book Service, 341 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 
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is steadily increasing. Learned volumes attack the prob- 
lem from many aspects. In this lot of review copies is 
a volume on the ailments to which the body is most prone,' 
another on the problems of adjustment to a social world,? 
particularly as these appear in youth, and a third on the 
applications of abnormal psychology to education.® 

In writing his immensely successful The Human Body, 
Dr. Logan Clendening may not have realized the service 
he was doing to mental hygiene. Then again, he may 
have. Here for the first time is a book about your ail- 
ments which will not give you symptoms of all the dis- 
eases you read about. It is the ideal gift for a convales- 
cent. Its author’s saltiness encourages no man to be 
sorry for himself; he endows pneumonia with interest 
and sheds fascination about the history of abdominal 
surgery. He protests vigorously against scaring heart 
patients by telling them the truth, when the truth can 
conceivably do no good and may result in depriving them 
unnecessarily of all the illicit and most of the licit plea- 
sures of life. His account of the discovery of insulin 
is inspiring, while his concluding statement on diabetes 
is characteristic: “waste no pity on yourself. Diabetes 
is the pleasantest of all the chronic diseases. There 
is no pain, and man has written on its face: ‘This disease 
I have conquered.’” Dr. Clendening in his varied expo- 
sitions helps to knock the hokum out of the sufferer’s 
attitude toward himself and the physician’s attitude to- 
ward the patient. His chapter on the biology of repro- 
duction is as pithy a treatment as you will find. I do 
not know that all he says is true but certainly he says 
nothing that is not conducive to a healthy approach, while 
his remarks on the people who bring their children te 
him in order that he may tell them what is called the 
secrets of life should bring joy to all who have had to 
sit through serious conferences on methods of giving 
such instruction. Since he holds that fully fifty per cent 
of the patients who go to physicians have no organic dis- 
ease but are sick because “their minds, their souls, their 
lives” are warped, it is to be regretted that more space 
could not be given to a discussion, in the author’s vig- 
orous style, of such sufferings. Dr. Clendening points 
out that not only does the medical profession make little 
use of psychotherapy but that it is even resistant to any 
psychological explanation of disorders. 

The author of The Human Body delights in upsetting 
established conceptions, in whatever field. There is a bit 
of the enfant terrible in him and much of the mental 
hygienist. His final chapter on death is the most cheerful 
treatment I have ever seen. ‘Death itself,’ he says, “is 
not unpleasant, I should imagine. I have seen a good 
many people die. ... As I think it over, death seems to 
me one of the few evidences in nature of the operation 
of a creative intelligence: of an intelligence exhibiting 
qualities which I recognize as mind stuff. To have blun- 
dered on to the form of energy called life showed a 
sort of malignant power. After having blundered on 
life, to have conceived of death was a real stroke of 
genius.” 

In Growing Into Life Mr. David Seabury has written 
a book whiclr might well be placed in the hands of every 
parent, The only trouble with such a pious aspiration 
is that he will not read it and she will not understand it. 
For that matter it is doubtful whether even the female 
parents will read it, for there is a great deal to this 
“Magna Charta of Youth” and it does not proceed very 
rapidly anywhere. Yet the author has given us much 
good material, healthy doses of enlightened “common 
sense,” and a discussion of the “new ethics” which ap- 
pears both reasonable and desirable, an achievement un- 
usual at least in the discussion of ethics in recent times. 
There are four parts to the book. In the first, called “The 
Problem,” case studies are used to vivify the problems 


1THE HUMAN BODY. Logan Clendening. 1928. Knopf. $5. 

2GROWING INTO LIFE. The Magna Charta of Youth! 
David Seabury. 1928. Liveright. $5. 

8THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ABNORMAL PEOPLE. 
Educational Applications. John J. B, Morgan. 1928. 
mans, Green. $3.75. 
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which are likely to disturb parents of modern youth. 
The author’s sympathies are heartily with the young 
and definitely opposed to the egotism vf the adult. He 
points out the particular danger of the present, in which 
American homes have lost the ancient despotism in child 
training and the parents exercise only a sort of nega- 
tive bringing up. “Son and daughter grow up in a pro- 
tected, loose, undirected liberty, sure that they will be 
supported, taught not to exert themselves, made to be 
parasites, permitted to be self-indulgent, helped to be 
indolent.” He holds that the newer psychology does not 
in any sense take responsibility away from us all but 
puts us under the necessity for a true obedience to life 
which is the same as a real adaptation. “We must come 
to understand that there is a chemistry and physics of the 
mind, an astronomy of thought, a botany and a zoology 
of human nature, a mechanics in the building of human 
life, and that here and here alone are pathways to per- 
sonal and social betterment. The new ethics brings us 
not up against artificial restraints and convictions but 
against the reality principle which requires us first to 
face ourselves, second to face life, third to learn adapta- 
tion to a world in transition. It brings us to a realization 
to ourselves as parts of a creative evolution.” Part Two 
is concerned with the psychology which is to be a back- 
ground for the new ethics. In Part Three the causes of 
mental difficulties are presented, showing how wrong 
training, customs and creeds may distort the mind and 
prevent its normal growth. The old parental attitudes of 
restriction are shown in their destructive effects. Under 
Part Four the parent learns what he can do to correct 
the difficulties which have already developed in the child. 
The author has definite words to speak on the subject of 
divorce, the abolition of which would, he believes, but in- 
crease the number of neuroses. He holds that the first 
principle in mental hygiene for parents is home hygiene, 
“the right of the child to a home where love is an invol- 
untary blessing. ... Far more important than two par- 
ents is one parent not made miserable by a marriage 
partner who should never have been a member of that 
union. Incompatible parents are worse than none. Nor 
can anything worth while be done for a child as long as 
the poison of discord permeates a home.” The home ideal 
may be sacred, but this does not purge many a suburban 
bungalow of its destructive influence. 


Under a consideration of methods of sex education Mr. 
Seabury also expresses his definite views on those delight- 
ful little lessons about butterflies and pollen. His mother, 
when he was ten, “began in the approved way of little 
robins and their nest-building. He listened contentedly 
enough until she had said all she had to say, and then 
asked if that was all she knew about it. She explained 
that it was. And he remembers the sweet sensation of 
enthusiasm with which he offered to tell her the rest of 
the facts of life she didn’t know.” The author advocates 
making the matter of sex of such casual simplicity that 
the child forgets about it or else saying nothing about 
it at all. He emphasizes the fact that parents must se- 
cure a healthy attitude of their own to the subject if 
they are to help their children to avoid neurotic conflicts. 
The same he holds to be true in regard to honesty. Under 
a consideration of the technique of adaptation he points 
out that one of the great troubles with children today is 
being over-protected from the hard knocks of life, being 
petted and wrapped in cotton batting by unwise parental 
abnegation. He opposes protecting the child from suf- 
fering when this is of his own choosing. We all “have 
a right to taste of life unmodified by any artificial pro- 
tections from its reality.” Men today are living under 
a dense cloud of ignorance. Help the child, according 
to Mr. Seabury, to understand how little we know and 
how much more this little is than man knew ten thousand 
years ago; give him a picture of society as advancing 
slowly toward the truth. The Magna Charta which he 
outlines for youth aims at the goal of many modern 
thinkers—“return to the principles of natural unfold- 
ment in place of coercive restraint.” Some enterprising 
publisher should print it in all its twenty-six points on a 
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card below some sweet Madonna picture and send it out 
as a Christmas present to parents. 


In The Psychology of Abnormal People Professor Mor- 
gan has given a more technical treatment of many of the 
disorders which militate against an adequate mental hy- 
giene. His book should have great value, both within and 
without the classroom. Workers in allied fields will be 
particularly interested by the author’s departure from the 
rigid classifications of psychiatry, especially as established 
by Kraepelin, and. his emphasis upon the study of the 
principal psychological reactions involved in the individ- 
ual case. While the more careful students of mental dis- 
orders have always in practice concentrated upon the in- 
dividual symptoms it has become recognized that there is 
a genuine danger in the widespread use of arbitrary sys- 
tems of classification, so prone is man to think that he 
has explained a thing when he has only succeeded in giv- 
ing it a name. 


Beginning with disorders of sensation and perception, 
association and memory, Dr. Morgan continues with a 
survey of emotional disorders, motor disorders and ab- 
normalities of intelligence. Chapters on personality, 
sleep and dreams, suggestion and hypnosis prepare the 
way for the last of the book which is concerned more 
definitely with the disturbances that bring patients to 
the psychiatrist or to the psychological clinic. © Hysteria 
is studied not as a disease but as a personality disorder 
which betrays itself in a great diversity of physical mani- 
festations. Difficulties usually grouped under the inclu- 
sive term dementia-praecox are studied as forms of re- 
gression which appear when mental conflicts make it seem- 
ingly impossible to progress in personality development. 
The author emphasizes the necessity of getting such cases 
early in their history, if possible long before adolescence 
has brought the severer adjustments with which the in- 
dividual may feel himself unable to cope. Dr. Morgan 
feels that schizophrenics may be checked early in their 
development if proper re-education is promptly undertaken. 
Compensatory disorders are studied next, with their final 
outcome in extreme form in paranoia. The principle is 
laid down that persons suffering from such disorders need 
encouragement rather than discipline. Paranoia is not 
curable; the only hope lies in its prevention. The author 
holds its development to be an educational problem, not a 
disease in the ordinary sense, “but a failure in person- 
ality integration which could be prevented by proper 
training in adjustment. Every case of compensation, 
whether it has advanced to the stage which warrants the 
diagnosis of paranoia, or whether of a simpler form, 
spells faulty education. The urge to conquer defeat is a 
valuable urge. Direct it and it will lead to achievement. 
Let it become perverted and it will lead to one of the 
most pernicious mental disorders that we know.” 


The quotation expresses much of the author’s position 
which is consistently that the so-called functional mental 
diseases are not diseases but simply results of bad habit 
development, whether in the home or school. Mental hy- 
giene he sees as a comprehensive program which includes 
the proper adjustment, through education, of every phase 
of the individual’s life. In this connection it is interest- 
ing that the laws of New York state prevent a consulting 
psychologist from “treating” a patient, thus compelling 
the use of the word “re-training’” which would seem in- 
deed the more exact choice. Dr. Morgan sees a rational 
mental hygiene program including every factor which has 
a bearing on the individual’s adjustment and groups these 
under the three large groups: physical health, social 
health and mental health. A mentally healthy person is 
described as “one who is balanced and integrated in all 
phases of his being,” such balance involving continual ad- 
justment, varied reactions and enthusiastic outlook. The 
development of such a person must begin with the infant 
and carry through life. Integration must be developed 
“not by means of any mysterious agents but by means of 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


FREE SPEECH IN ALL ITS PHASES 
Write 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
schools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
oan take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—311 South 
Juniper Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and 
speakers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to 
make popular government a reality. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11.A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston. Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. ouis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THD STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. An International Organization with 25 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and eco- 
nomic cooperation, International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, “YUGNT.” 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 216 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—A co- 
operative EDUCATIONAL AGENCY for the promotion of 
ADULT EDUCATION among INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, 476 
West 24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, Jr., Sec’y. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 
rien organization for arousing in American citizens an 
ntelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
(Quakers)—special fields: International, Interracial, Peace, 
Patriotic Service. Address the Secretary, 20 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICHK COMMITTEB 


PERIODICALS 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 38 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—Editor—Michael Gold. A radical monthly of 
art and literature. Published by a group of some of the 
most brilliant writers and artists in America. One of its 
purposes is to reveal the talented work of unknown young 
writers and artists. $1.50 a year: special trial subscription 
rate to students $1.00 for seven months. 89 Union Square, 
New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism. Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Sophisticated Uplift. 
Norman Thomas a Weekly Contributor. $2 a year, $1 for 
six months, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
3847 Madison Avenue, New York 
News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to June. 
Single subscriptions, 1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


THE DAILY WORKER, the only fighting daily labor paper 
in America. Read about our campaign against injunctions— 
unemployment—company unions—persecution of the foreign 
born—the new World War in the making and the cam- 
paigns for organization of the unorganized. Recognition 
and Defense of the Soviet Union—Miners’ Relief and a 
Labor Party. Three months trial subscription $2.00. 
26-28 Union Square, New York City. 


SCHOOLS 


THE MODERN SCHOOL 


STELTON, N. J. 
A Co-educational School for Children where the Key-note 


of Learning is the Freedom of Self-Expression in Creative 
Activities with a Social Environment Developing Responsi- 
bility and Comradeship. Boarding Dept. 


Write for Catalogue. Jas. H. Dick, Prin. 


ANY ORGANIZATION OR PERIODICAL 


which seeks to stimulate progressive thought is invited to 
send copy for this page of classified ads. Apply for special 
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(Continued from page 22) 
a definite educational procedure which conforms to psy- 
chological principles.” 

At present methods of increasing mental health are 
largely confined to mental disease hospitals, mental hy- 
giene clinics, school and behavior clinics and parent-teach- 
er education. Since the real task belongs to the educator 
the author’s final word is for teachers, describing for them 
twelve attitudes which indicate tendencies that may lead to 
mental maladjustment. He holds that when any child is 
markedly different from the rest of his group he needs 
further study, although such differences do not necessarily 
indicate pernicious trends. Such detection of deviations 
in the school child will make unnecessary much of the 
work of those who deal with abnormalities in the adult. 

Lorine Pruette. 
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From a Scientist 


I find very few periodicals uni- 
formly interesting. I believe that 
the Nation and Science and Brit- 
ish Nature complete the list. But 
your October issue sets a high 
standard and I shall bet a dollar 
you keep up to it. If I lose it will 
be my own fault. You will have 
fooled me with the undeniable ex- 
cellence of that issue. 


Di See. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Editor of a Student Daily 


We are glad to receive the re- 
vamped New Student. Your mag- 
azine furnishes us with more edi- 
torial matter and inspiration than 
any other publication. We enclose 
one dollar for our subscription. 


An Alumni Magazine 


If we were the parent of a 
young man or woman aged seven- 
teen who was about to leave the 
home nest and eating house for 
more and larger education, we 
should advise ourselves to sub- 
scribe for The New Student.... 

Perusal of The New Student 
impresses most of us plain citi- 
zens that what we know about 
colleges is a little old, and that the 
whole business is getting large- 
scale beyond the implications of 
great enrollments. 

—Old Oregon, 
Oregon. 


University of 


The true university of these days is 
a collection of magazines 


Scores of books have been written lately to prove 
that the brightest of college years are none too 
bright, that college training is a sheer waste of 
money and effort, etc. etc. There have also been 
attempts to find a modern substitute for formal 
higher education. So we now hear of floating uni- 
versities, organized on the theory that if the stu- 
dent’s feet are planted on the isles of Greece his 
mind will the more readily absorb Platonic ideas. 
A skyscraper university is going up and, who can 
tell?, we may soon have a Zeppelin university. 


The truly modern university, however, is a collec- 
tion of New Students. 


The campus of this university extends from 
Maine to California. Its faculty is chosen especi- 
ally for its ability to raise pertinent and disquiet- 
ing questions about our civilization. Its students 
are recruited wherever men and women are pri- 
marily interested in learning. 


If you are connected with a college or university 
The New Student will give impetus and direction 
to your search for education, through its illumi- 
nating articles on the vexed questions of modern 
life. Besides there are always articles with a di- 
rect bearing on educational practice, showing 
how to get an education despite college. 


The tuition fee is one dollar a year. Our only en- 
trance requirement is a genuine interest in the 
problems of our age. 


Please send THE NEW STUDENT for one year to 
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